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Select Your New Switchboard Carefully 


Only a careful weighing of facts will determine the type and size of 
switchboard that will prove profitable for your company to purchase. Out 
of necessity, the first cost of the new switchboard and accompanying change 
in instruments must be kept within a limit that will make it possible to pay 
dividends on the investment. Will your patrons stand an increase? 

The ultimate capacity of the switchboard can be determined by the rate 
of growth during the past decade. Unforeseen town growth cannot be reck- 
oned with as such conditions can be met only as they arise. 


The choice of the class of service, single, two, or four party and type of 
equipment local or common battery that is to be used, is governed by the 
conditions of plant, subscribers’ stations, and trend of future development. 


To say offhand which service should be furnished is like trying to place 
the same shoes on everyone’s feet. First determine the facts and then fit 
the telephone system to the facts. 

We are ready to co-operate with you in determining whether the Leich 
Magneto Multiple Switchboard will provide the service and do it at a cost 
that will make the installation profitable. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. Spokane, Wash. 


ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. Cincinnati, Obie B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
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All things consid- 
ered, telephone rates 
probably are actual- 
ly lower today than 
they were ten years 
ago, or before the war, the period used for 
most comparisons of prices. This may 
not be susceptible of proof by cold sta- 
tistics, but there are many reasons for 
believing that such is the case. 

In fact, the railways’ cost records con- 
tain figures that show that passenger and 
freight rates are relatively cheaper now 
than before the war, considering the great- 
ly increased cost of operation—and it is 
reasonable to assume that the same con- 
ditions apply to the telephone and other 
public utility corporations throughout the 
country. 

Service rates have been advanced by the 
since 1913, 
but it was an absolute necessity in order 


commissions quite generally 
to meet increased expenses. Labor costs, 
taxes and most material prices have soared 
during the last ten years—and soared far 
higher than the companies’ rates have been 
elevated to cover the mounting cost of 
operating and giving the public service. 
* *k xk * 

In support of the contention that rail- 
road rates are cheaper today than in 1913, 
President C. H. Markham of the Illinois 
Central cites these facts: 

In 1923 his road paid $2.44 for coal that 
in 1913 cost $1; in 1923 it had to spend 
$3.28 in taxes for every $1 paid in 1913; 
in 1923 it paid $1.96 for the same number 
of hours of labor that cost $1 in 1913; 


Materials that cost $1 in 1913 cost $1.87 
in 1923, 


SERVICE RATES NOT TOO HIGH: 
SUPPORT FOR UTILITY SECURITIES 


So far as revenues are concerned, even 
with rate increases, the railway company 
received in 1923 only $1.54 for hauling a 
passenger the same distance for which it 
received $1 in 1913. It received in 1923, 
$1.38 for hauling a ton of freight the 
same distance for which it received $1 in 
1913. 


In short, this means, Mark- 


ham, that freight rates advanced only 38 


says Mr. 


per cent, while tax expense advanced 228 - 


per cent, coal purchases 144 per cent, labor 
costs 96 per cent, and materials 87 per 
cent. 

That is why he contends rates are rela- 
tively lower today than they were before 
the war. 

* * * K 

Good evidence that this view is also held 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is furnished by the action of that body 
last week in refusing to reduce freight 
rates on grain products shipped over west- 
ern roads. Ten states in the Mississippi- 
Missouri valley had petitioned for a re- 
duction to relieve the farmers, but the 


commission, after an investigation, de- 
cided it could not be granted without seri- 
ously injuring the carriers financially. 
The rates asked for would have meant 
a loss in annual revenue of $17,500,000 to 
the roads. The commission held that the 
financial condition of the western grain 
farmers is showing improvement of late, 


due to rising prices of their products, re- 





lieving them of the 
necessity for such a 
reduction; while the 
lowering of rates, in 
view of present ex- 
penses, would be unjust to the roads which 
are entitled to a fair return. 
* * * * 


To a certain extent the same is prob- 
ably true regarding telephone rates. Tele- 
phone companies do not have to buy so 
much coal, but since 1913 they have had 
a similar load to carry with regard to 
higher taxes, higher labor costs and in- 
creased prices for most materials. Many 


operating companies have been granted 


better rates since that date, but few have 
received all that is due them. 

Telephone service without doubt is the 
cheapest commodity the American public 
buys today. The leading business men in 
every community, appreciating the impor- 
tance and real economy of good telephone 
service, recognize this fact and usually 
are in favor of adequate rates that will 
mean that kind of service. 

Telephone associations would do the in- 
dustry much good by continually remind- 
ing the 


public of these phases of the 


situation, and spreading the gospel that 
service rates will still seem too low to the 


fair-minded observer who 


makes honest 


comparisons all along the line. 
x * * * 
The Advertising Clubs of the World 
are holding their great international con- 
vention in London this month, and one of 
the important addresses there was deliv- 
P.. hs 


American 


ered by Thomson, president of the 


Association of National Adver- 
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tisers. His subject was “Winning the 
Public’s Good Will,” relating how public 
service companies are telling their story 
to their patrons, and thereby improving 
their public relations. 

He cited an estimate that, exclusive of 
the steam roads, upwards of $11,000,000 
will be expended in 1924 by the telephone, 
electric light and power, gas and street 
railway industries in their publicity efforts, 
proving that the utilities now realize that 
sound public relations constitute the key- 
stone of their present success and their 
future ability to expand and prosper. 

This is considered remarkable in view 
of the fact that prior to 1921 there was 
very little public utility advertising done. 

* * ok OK 

Mr. Thomson spoke of the three stages 
in the evolution of American public utili- 
ties. In the first stage, he pointed out, 
when the various service companies were 
in the development period, people were 
willing to invest their money only on the 
basis of getting large returns. 

“In those days,” said Mr. Thomson, “it 
took nerve to put money into projects so 
shadowy as a transcontinental railroad, an 
electric light plant or a telephone enter- 
prise, and it is not strange that there were 
some abuses and over-capitalization. Some 
great fortunes were built up at the sacri- 
fice of service to the public, but just as 
many fortunes were wiped out, too. It 
was largely a speculation in those days.” 

The second stage was the era of compe- 
tition, when the public, believing their in- 


terests had been subordinated to those of 


“Commercial” and Salesmanship} 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 17 and 18. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

Illinois, Peoria, Jefferson Hotel, No- 
vember 12 and 13. 








the capitalist who provided the facilities, 
encouraged the paralleling of railroads and 
the building of competitive utility plants. 

This did not work out economically, but 
resulted in financial loss and deteriorating 
service, according to Mr. Thomson, and 
led to the third and present stage, based 
on the theory that a public service is 
essentially monopolistic in character but 


must be controlled by state regulation. 
se Ss = 


“The recognition of this principle,” said 
Mr. Thomson, “has put in the hands of 
our utilities the soundest argument in the 
world for attracting conservative invest- 
ors to purchase their securities and be- 
come partners in the enterprise. 

“It has also opened the way to a nation- 
wide campaign of advertising which has 
contributed in no small measure toward 
the raising of billions of dollars of new 
capital for public service undertakings un- 
der the most favorable conditions—favor- 
able alike to the investor who is looking 
for an opportunity to place his money in 
a growing business where the safety of 
the principal is assured, and favorable also 
to the public who needs all the time more 
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and more telephone service, electric light 
and power service and transportation for 
their own welfare and for the economic 
prosperity of the communities in which 
they live and of the nation of which they 


constitute a part.” 
ce & 2S 


An important feature of Mr. Thomson’s 
address. referred to the significant fact 
that great financial houses, life insurance 
companies and business leaders generally 
are commending utility securities and urg- 
ing their customers to see that service 
companies get a square deal. The presi- 
dent of one large insurance company, for 
instance, writes a letter to its 21,000,000 
policyholders in which he says: 

“Our company has invested hundreds of 
millions of your premiums in the stocks 
and bonds of the public service organiza- 
tions of this country. You are, by virtue 
of these investments, partners in_ these 
companies, and as such you are interested 
in their welfare. 

“See to it that no self-seeking political 
agitator is enabled to stir up unfairly a 
prejudice against these utilities in your 
community, because their welfare is the 
welfare of your community, and you as a 
partner in the business are not going to 
stand for anybody tampering with your 
property.” 

* * * * 

That hits the nail on the head. Persist- 
ent hammering along this line would soon 
leave the political opponents of service 
companies little fertile soil in which to 


sow their seed of discontent. 


Prize-Winning Paper in Commercial Division of ‘‘Telephony’s” Article Con- 
test—Salesmanship, the Biggest Part of Commercial Employe’s Job—Oppor- 
tunities Offered Commercial Employe for Applying Salesmanship Principles 
By T. S. Vickroy, 


General Commercial Representative, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


We of the commercial department admit 
that our job is largely one of salesman- 
ship—that we are the salesmen for the 
products of the telephone company. 

Having made this modest admission, it 
is our duty to remember that there is a 
wide difference between real salesmen and 
that kind which are simply order-takers, 
and that the latter variety are not re- 
garded as standing very high in their pro- 
fession. 

Anyone can produce results if he mere- 
ly has to stand still and let the orders 


come to him, but the man or woman who 
is really considered worth while is the 
one who can hustle out and produce busi- 
ness from people who have not quite made 
up their minds whether they want to do 
business or not. 

Any authority on salesmanship will tell 
us that the first duty of a: salesman is to 
nake and keep satisfied customers—that 
this is the only way in which he can assure 
himself and the firm he represents of con- 
tinued success. This necessarily means that 
the brand of salesmanship used must not 


be that high-powered variety which sells 
an article to a customer whether he will 
have use for it or not, but that it must be 
the kind which gives careful consideration 
to the needs of the customer and sells him 
only those things which he will be sure to 
find valuable to him. 

An insincere salesman may make a wot- 
derful sales record on his first trip around 
his territory, but just watch people fight 
shy of him the next time he comes 
around! His successor will also have 4 
mighty hard road to travel in restoring 
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public confidence in the company which 
he represents. In other words, not only 
will the first salesman’s name be “Mud” 
in that territory, but his employer’s reputa- 
tion will likewise have suffered, even 




















“Don’t Let’s Forget,’’ Says Mr. Vickroy, 
“That Salesmanship in Itself Will Avail 
Us Nothing if We Don’t Know the 
Details of the Telephone Business.” 


though they were perfectly innocent of 
any attempt at misrepresentation. 

Getting away from generalities and 
down to the telephone business, to be real 
shining honest-to-goodness successes as 
commercial employes we’ve got to know 
the essentials of the telephone business 
thoroughly. Misrepresentation due to ig- 
norance is just as criminal jn the eyes of 
our customers as deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion, and has just as bad effects. So be- 
fere we attempt to exercise any of our 
salesmanship, it’s up to us to make sure 
that we are thoroughly familiar with the 
details of the business—and that means the 
work of the other departments as well as 
the commercial ! 

Let us analyze our field of salesman- 
ship. In the first place, we have a number 
of actual concrete things to sell, such as 
initial or additional exchange service, toll 
Service, various kinds of special services, 
and in many instances stock in the com- 
pany for which we work. We also have 
Many intangible things which it is our 
duty to convince the general public about— 
the reasons for our company’s practices 
and policies in every line of work that 
affects the public. Practically every single 
contact which we have with a customer 
calls for salesmanship of some sort or 
Other, 

The proper sale of initial exchange serv- 
ice calls for a very intimate knowledge of 
our business. Practically every exchange, 
no matter how well planned, eventually 
has certain areas where the facilities are 
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rapidly becoming congested and certain 
other areas where there are apparently 
abundant facilities. 

If we just sit in our offices and wait for 
the business to come in to us, the chances 
are that a disparity between the areas will 
become greater. Of course, we take steps 
to obtain additional construction in the 
congested areas, but it generally takes 
some time to do this, and in the meantime 
we can satisfy our subscribers better and 
make a far better return on our plant by 
the use of a little judicious sales work. 

In those areas where we have plenty of 
spare plant, the thing to do is to bring 
about a demand for telephone service more 
quickly than it would normally arise, by 
some thorough canvassing. This does not 
mean that we are to sell our customers 
something which they don’t want and 
won't have any use for. 


It is practically an assured fact that 
every family with more than a certain 
minimum income will sooner or later want 
a telephone; and we are doing people a 
favor when we impress them with their 
neéd for the service and thus give them 
the advantages of it a year or two before 
they would otherwise take it. We are 
working in our company’s interest, too, 
for we are enabling revenue to be ob- 
tained from equipment which would other- 
wise be idle for some time. 


In those areas where our facilities are 
congested, or are fast becoming so, it 
would, of course, be rather foolish to can- 
vass for new business when we already 
have as much or more than we can handle. 
The thing to do is to work out some means 
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ice—it is as good as the average residence 
subscriber is justified in taking—but we 
cannot be very successful in selling it un- 
less we are convinced of this fact our- 
selves. 

Recently I heard of a case which illus- 
trates clearly the fact that party-line serv- 
ice is frequently a real solution of our 
plant shortage difficulties. 

A new manager came to an exchange of 
about a thousand stations and found a very 
congested plant with just 13 spare cable 
pairs in the entire town, and a rather dis- 
gruntled and hostile public. He concen- 
trated most of his efforts on the sale of 
party-line service and now, at the end of 
a little over a year, he has shown a gain 
of almost 200 stations with no additional 
plant, still has 12 of his 13 spares left, and 
has won his subscribers over to his com- 
pany’s side. 

The new cable estimate, which was held 
up on account of shortage of cable, is now 
going in, but I hesitate to think what the 
state of the public mind in that town 
would have been if applicants had had to 
wait until the present time for service. 

When our plant is in such condition that 
we are forced to turn applications down 
for lack of facilities, we have one of the 
most difficult situations which we telephone 
salesmen have to meet. It takes real sales- 
manship to keep a satisfied customer in 
such cases. The applicant is bound to feel 
disgruntled at first. He has either had 
telephone service at his old location or has 
been looking forward to this day when he 
can contract for it. Other utilities may be 
in a position to give him service, and he 








Theodore S. Vickroy, in his three 
years in the telephone business which 
he entered immediately following grad- 
uation from Missouri University in 1921, 
has had excellent opportunity to study 
“Salesmanship, the Biggest Part of the 
Commercial Employe’s Job.” 

He spent one year as a student em- 
ploye, one year as a clerk and for the 
past year has been general commercial 
representative. His present duties in- 
clude acting as supervisor of customer 
and employe relations for the commer- 
cial department of the Southwestern 
Bell, general supervision of employe 
educational work and of public rela- 
tions’ activities, including demonstra- 
tion work, commercial service, etc. He 
is also acting as editor of the South- 
western Commercial News, a four-page 
monthly which goes to all commercial 
employes. 


Naturally a worker, “T. S.” spent 
his summer vacations during his school 
period as bundle boy, stove foundry 
worker, draftsman and junior public 
accountant. 

Always interested in people, he took 
up work that brings him into daily con- 
tact with many persons, and work 
which, to be successfully carried on, 
requires the real interest that he just 
naturally has for it. And his love of 
activity and mixing with people ac- 
counts for his being scoutmaster of 
Troop 89, B. S. of A., which he says is 
a hobby, in addition to “golf of a sort.” 

All of these various contacts with 
people have given Mr. Vickroy an un- 
derstanding of human nature that he 
effectively used in his prize-winning ar- 
ticle. It contains so many good points 
that every telephone person will find 
it of interest. 








for taking care of the demand or at least 
for keeping the public satisfied. 

One of the best ways of caring for the 
situation is by increasing party-line devel- 
opment. Party-line service is good serv- 


may have seen our poles and wires running 
by his new place. 

If we just tell him bluntly that we can’t 
give him service, he is very likely to be- 
come angry with the telephone company 
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because he does not realize just why it is 


that we cannot give him service. He may- 


get the idea that we are one of the tradi- 
tional “trusts” that do not particularly 
care about his convenience and will serve 
him when they get good and ready. 

In order to prevent any feeling like this, 
we must go into the whole matter with the 
applicant at the time we inform him that 
service is not available, and make sure he 
understands our position in the matter. 
We must explain to him just how our dis- 
tribution system differs from that of the 
light or gas company in that each pair of 
wires must go all the way back to the 
central office. If we have an estimate un- 
der way, we should let him know about 
when he may expect service. If we have 
no new construction ordered, we should 
talk things over with him and see what we 
can do to serve him—he may have a neigh- 
bor whose line he could share. 

And by all means, let’s be careful to 
stick exactly to the facts in our conversa- 
tion with him. We would be able to satisfy 
a customer for the time being by telling 
him he could have service in a week or a 
month; but if the actual time elapsed be- 
fore he got the service was six months or 
a year, his confidence in us and our com- 
pany would be greatly lessened, and the 
ultimate effect on him would be much 
worse than if we’d told him the less pleas- 
ant fact in the first place. We just simply 
must be familiar with the conditions in our 


exchange in order to make sure we are 
telling the customer the true facts. 

So much for the sale of initial service! 
Our opportunities for the sale of additional 


service are almost as great. The chief 
form of this service, which is applicable 
in almost any exchange no matter what the 
size, is the extension telephone. This is an 
ideal class of service to sell from the 
standpoint of the telephone company, be- 
cause it does not require the use of any 
central office or outside plant facilities 
whatever. From the subscriber’s stand- 
point, it is equally ideal, for at the cost of 
only a fraction more than he is paying 
for one telephone, he can obtain the con- 
venience of what really amounts to two 
telephones. 

Both residence and business subscribers 
are logical prospects for extension service, 
and worthwhile results from an expense 
and revenue standpoint have been brought 
about by campaigns for the sale of it. This 
is a kind of service which can be sold over 
the telephone very satisfactorily, and some 
of the most decided increases in the num- 
ber of extension stations have been brought 
about by having someone in the commer- 
cial office call up all residence subscribers 
who are known to have two-story houses 
or large, one-story establishments and de- 
liver a carefully worked-out sales talk. 

There are many other kinds of addition- 
al service which can be successfully sold. 
Among these are additional lines, P. B. 
X.’s, special wiring plans, additional 
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trunks, additional stations and private 
lines. In selling most of these, as well as 
in selling new service of a similar type, it 
is well to make use of what is known in 
some companies as “commercial service 
work”—that is, making a careful analysis 
of the telephone needs of the subscriber 
and advising him accordingly. 

So many horrible examples of misused 
equipment have been found in the course 
of some of these commercial service sur- 
veys, that it is quite apparent that many 
subscribers do not know just what their 
telephone needs are. As the telephone 
company’s representatives to the public, we 
commercial people can and should be in a 
position to act as expert advisers regard- 
ing telephone usage and telephone needs. 

The subject of commercial service work 
is too big to go into thoroughly in an 
article of this length, but two points re- 
garding it should be emphasized: In the 
first place, we must be absolutely sure not 
to sell the subscriber any service or equip- 
ment in this manner which he cannot make 
good use of; and in the second place, 
we've got to be the telephone experts-we 
claim to be in order to avoid doing this 
accidentally. 

In the case of toll service, our oppor- 
tunities for salesmanship are practically 
unlimited, and the surface has hardly been 
scratched. Toll wires and switchboards 
must be maintained and operators must be 
kept on duty ready to handle calls, whether 
or not any calls actually pass over the 
lines. 

The expense of a toll system is, there- 
fore, to a certain degree a fixed expense. 
The revenue to be obtained from it may 
vary widely, depending on local conditions 
in the various exchanges served. It is up 
to us commercial employes to so offset 
local conditions by good salesmanship that 
the toll revenues will remain at or near a 
maximum at all times. 

As I have said, the field in this regard 
is almost untouched. An interview with 
a number of your subscribers on long dis- 
tance service will probably greatly surprise 
you when you find what a large percentage 
of them know absolutely nothing about 
the various classes of service and the rela- 
tive rates. Most companies have been ad- 
vertising on this subject for years, and 
good advertisements in newspapers, show 
windows and on bill inserts do bring addi- 
ticnal toll business, but the real thing 
which clinches the new business and drives 
the argument home is our personal inter- 
view with the customer. 

Most residence subscribers have relatives 
somewhere to whom they would be glad 
to talk, if they were sure the rates would 
not be too high. Let’s tell them about the 
rates—advise them to use the evening or 
night rates if we think it advisable—and 
telephone business from this source is 
bound to increase. We can do this every 
time we see an acquaintance; we can make 
talks on our business before clubs and 
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schools and bring out this fact, or we may 
go still further and send around house-to- 
house interviewers. 

Our business subscribers are usually 
even better prospects for long distance. 
One of the most effective ways of selling 
a business man on the uses to which he 
can put it is to make a commercial service 
survey for him and present him with a 
carefully worked out plan of just how he 
can run his business better or more efh- 
ciently by making a greater use of long 
distance service. In this plan, again, we 
should keep the subscriber’s best interests 
at heart at all times and not hesitate to 
make recommendations which will de- 
crease our revenue any time they seem 
justified, for if we don’t sell our cus- 
tomers what they can make best use of, 
we will fail in the long run anyway. 

So many businesses have been very suc- 
cessful in using long distance in their sales 
work to supplement their salesmen, and in 
their purchasing and collecting, that there 
are certainly many others who could make 
good use of it likewise if it is only brought 
to their attention forcefully enough. That 
is up to us! 

Two branches of sales work in the com- 
mercial department which we do not need 
to go into very deeply here, because the 
sales opportunities along these lines are 
pretty generally recognized, are the sale 
of stock and the sale of directory adver- 
tising. 

Many companies now are disposing of 
their securities through their employes. 
The advantages of this method, viewed 
from all angles, could form the basis for 
a whole series of articles the length of this 
one. Directory advertising is recognized 
by experts as a very high-grade form of 
continuous advertising. Most advertisers 
who have used it once continue to use it. 
If proper care is paid to the sale of the 
advertising, it is usually possible to publish 
our directories at no expense to the com- 
pany, and generally they can be made to 
produce a profit. 

The same care should be given in the 
sale of these specialized things, as in the 
sale of our regular telephone service, not 
to sell the customer more than he can 
properly use, and not to endeavor to sell it 
to him unless you are convinced it will 
really be good for him. This principle 
must be strictly adhered to throughout our 
sales work. 

Then we have the more intangible job 
of selling the reasons for our various prac- 
tices to our patrons. The telephone busi- 
ness is rather different from most lines of 
business. Accordingly our practices must 
vary some from those of the majority of 
businesses. Things that we do which seem 
perfectly right to us who understand the 
reasons for them, may seem unjust and 
unreasonable to the man who has not 
stopped to consider why we must do them. 

It is our duty to see that all of our cus- 

(Please turn to page 26.) 














The State Associations — Florida 


Here Is Presented the Eleventh in a Series of Interesting Articles Concerning 
the History, Development and Present Activities of the State Telephone 
Associations—Together They Tell a Story of Wonderful Accomplishments 


Not only has the Florida Telephone. 
Association an interesting history of activ- 
ity and helpfulness; it has big opportuni- 
ties for usefulness in the future, and 
heavy responsibilities. 

The state of Florida has experienced 
n unusual growth during the past 10 
years or more and from all indications 
this progress is only a forerunner of a 
much greater development in the ensuing 
years. And along with the growth in 
population, in even greater proportion, the 
telephone business of the state has de- 
veloped, and continues to develop. 


For the five-year period, from Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, to December 31, 1922, the 
United States Department of Commerce 
reports that the highest rate of increase 
in the number of telephones for any one 
state was experienced by Florida. At the 
close of 1922 the Everglade state had in 
operation 79,657 telephones, an increase of 
62.5 per cent in the five-year period. This 
compares with an increase of 22.4 per cent 
for the United States in the same period. 


“Florida is just seven o'clock in the 
morning in the dawn of a day of wonder- 
ful development, and there is a migration 
now under way which will bring millions 

















Ww. G. Brorein, President of the Associa-— 
tion Since Its Inception, Is Also Head 
of the Peninsular Telephone Co..: 


ot people to Florida within the next 50 
years,” said Roger Babson in a statement 
recently published throughout the United 
States. 

No little credit for the telephone de- 
velopment of the state of Florida along 


progressive and harmonious lines is due 
the Florida Telephone Association which 
has functioned with increasing helpfulness, 
year by year, since its organization in 
1907. : 

The organization of the Florida asso- 
ciation took place in the city of Tampa, 
shortly after the acquisition by the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co., of that city, of the 
property of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in Florida. The meet- 
ing was held under an invitation extended 
by W. G. Brorein, president of the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co., to all the operating 
companies in the state. 

The organizers of the association in- 
cluded Ed. Scott, of Scott Telephone Co., 
Arcadia; Dr. W. L. Moor, of the South- 
ern Telephone & Construction Co., Talla- 
hassee; E. E. Voyle, of the East Florida 
Telephone Co., Gainesville; Mr. Reynolds, 
of Orlando; Mr. Fernald, of Sanford; 
J. P. Phillips, of Ocala; W. H. Adkins, of 
the Southern Bell company, and Mr. Bro- 
rein. 

With reference to the basis of organiza- 
tion of the Florida association, and its 
outstanding activities throughout its his- 
tory, President Brorein says: 


“The association was organized on a 
broad basis of admission of representatives 
of all telephone companies operating in the 
state, irrespective of whether they were 
Independent or Bell companies. As far 
as I know, ours was the first state asso- 
ciation organized on this basis. This was 
especially practical at that time, because 
with the acquisition of the Bell property in 
South Florida by our company there was 
no longer any competition in the telephone 
business in any city in the state. 

By the cooperation of all telephone in- 
terests in the state, effective work has been 
done by our association throughout its 
history and especially in the early period 
of its history, in the way of preventing 
the enactment of unfavorable legislation 
by a radical element that frequently con- 
trolled legislation in our state in those 
days, and also by aiding in the enactment 
of constructive legislation. 

Because of the relatively large number 
of Independent companies operating in the 
state, controlling in the early days more 
than 80 per cent of the telephone business 
of the state, the influence of our associa- 
tion with members of the legislature and 
other state officials was effective. 

At the time of the organization of the 
association, the matter of telephone rates 
in all municipalities of the state was under 
the jurisdiction of the local municipal gov- 
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ernment which resulted, in many instances, 
in the enforcement of rates that were dis- 
astrous to the business. Through the co- 
operation of the membership of our asso- 
ciation and the fair-minded and repre- 
sentative business men of the state, a law 




















Frank L. Moor, of Tallahassee, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Florida Association 
for the Past Three Years. 
was enacted to give the railroad commis- 
sion jurisdiction in the matter of tele- 

phone rates. 

Throughout the entire period since the 
railroad commission was given jurisdic- 
tion in the matter of telephone rates, there 
has been uniform cooperation between 
members of the commission and the Flor- 
ida Telephone Association in the interest 
of efficient service and also in the interest 
of rates that are reasonable and fair to 
both the operating companies and the 
public. 

The association was of special service 
to the Independent operators during the 
period of government control of the tele- 
phone service and the period immediately 
following the war, by presenting to the 
railroad commission the situation that pre- 
vailed with the operating companies on 
account of inadequate rates. 

After going into the matter carefully 
the commission authorized, temporarily, a 
general increase in rates for all operating 
companies in the state, which saved many 
of the companies from bankruptcy. The 
action of the railroad commission in this 
respect was of special importance to the 
telephone companies, as no increase in 
rates had been asked for during the pe- 
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riod of the war or authorized by the tele- 
phone administration department of the 
post office as had been done in many other 
states. 

There has been an increasing interest 
in the annual convention of the association 
from year to year which indicates that 
the association is doing effective work. 

The association has cooperated closely 
with the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association and President F. B. 
MacKinnon of the national association has 
been present at a number of our conven- 
tions.” 

Mr. Brorein has served as president of 
the association, and Dr. W. L. Moor, of 
Tallahassee, as vice-president since its 
organization. Ed. Scott was _ secretary- 
treasurer from the time of organization 
until his death three years ago. Since 
then Frank L. Moor, of Tallahassee, has 
been secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Brorein is a pioneer in the Inde- 
pendent field and has for years been one 
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of the most prominent and active tele- 
phone men in the state of Florida. He 
was born in Marion, Ohio, October. 30, 
1861, and educated at the Northwestern 
Ohio Normal University, at Ada, Ohio. 

Prior to engaging in the telephone busi- 
ness he taught school in Auglaize county, 
Ohio, for some six or seven years. In 
1886 he entered the mercantile and oil 
business at Buckland, Ohio, and from 1893 
to 1897 he served in the house of the Ohio 
legislature and in the senate from 1897 
to 1901. . 

Upon finishing his term in the Ohio 
senate in 1901 Mr. Brorein moved to 
Florida and organized and founded the 
Peninsular Telephone Co., of Tampa. The 
Bell company at that time had 385 tele- 
phones in service in the city of Tampa. 
The following year the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co. commenced operating with 700 
telephones in service. 

The Independent company grew and 
flourished and in 1905 it purchased the 
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Bell properties in Tampa and _ vicinity, 
operating 12 exchanges and about 1,000 
miles of toll lines in south Florida. 

Under Mr. Brorein’s wise guidance as 
president and general manager since the 
inception of the organization, the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co. has steadily grown 
and prospered. It is now one of the larg- 
est A class Independent companies, oper- 
ating over 26,000 telephones, some 2,15) 
miles of toll line and 17 exchanges, with 
about 3% million dollars invested in fixed 
capital. 

Mr. Brorein’s activities in the telephone 
business have not been limited to the opera- 
tions of his own company, nor even to the 
telephone interests of his state. He is at 
the present time, and has been for many 
years, a director of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association and has 
always taken an active interest in the work 
of the association. He served on the na- 
tional organization’s executive committee 
for a couple of terms during recent years, 


The Telephone’s Future in Florida 


Responsibility Placed Upon the Telephone Companies of Florida to Keep Pace 
With the State’s Rapid Growth—Importance of Putting Character into the 
Business and Establishing Credit—Paper Presented at Florida Convention 


By Otto Wettstein, Jr., 


President and Manager, Florida Telephone Co., Live Oak, Fla. 


Roger Babson says: “I stake my repu- 
tation as a statistician on the statement 
that there are not less than five million 
people living in the northern states, who 
can well afford to move to Florida, who 
will add ten years to their lives by com- 
ing. Florida has a larger area of tillable 
acres than Japan, and 20 millions of people 
can be supported from the resources of its 
lands. 

“Florida is just seven o’clock in the 
morning in the dawn of a day of wonder- 
ful development, and there is a migration 
now under way which will bring millions 
of people to Florida within the next 50 
years.” 

This statement, being published through- 
out the United States, coming from a 
man like Roger Babson, in whose prog- 
nostications the people have implicit con- 
fidence, will start thousands upon thou- 
sands to this wonderful state. But it does 
not need the foresight of an eminent busi- 
hess man to see a great future in Florida’s 
development. Any one who travels about 
can see that the growth and progress that 
has taken place during the past ten years 
is only the forerunner of a much greater 
development during the coming ten years. 
Telephone Service, an Important Fac- 

tor in a Community’s Development. 

Next to the co-ordinate efforts of a 
high-class citizenship, there is no more im- 
pertant factor in the development of any 


community than telephone service; and if 
the telephone companies of Florida fail to 
meet the growth of the cities and country 
with a corresponding development in tele- 
phone service, they are failing to meet the 
purpose of their organization and their 
duty as public servants. 

And, in turn, the most important factor 
in the development of this service, as we 
all know, is capital. There is only one 
way in which adequate capital for this 
business may be obtained—and that is 
through credit. With good credit we can 
find a market for our securities—either 
stocks, bonds or notes—and without credit 
our development will necessarily be limited 
to the small amount of surplus earnings, 
which will be entirely inadequate to meet 
requirements. 

What is credit? Credit is faith. Faith 
that the property, properly managed, will 
meet both principal and interest or divi- 
dends. But faith is not founded on ma- 
terial things—property or capital; these 
can be easily dissipated by incompetent or 
dishonest management. No one could have 
confidence in the largest plant or the 
strongest institution without confidence in 
those who carry on its affairs. 

Faith is founded on character and, there- 
fore, the basis of credit is character. If 
you doubt this, ask any banker what is 
the first thing he takes into considera- 
tion in acting on an application for a loan, 


or the validity of an investment—and he 
will tell you that property, capital, ability 
are all secondary to character. The late 
J. P. Morgan once declared that he at- 
tached more importance to character than 
to collateral, when considering whether he 
should grant a loan. 

In establishing credit, integrity is the 
first essential; and the only way to obtain 
a reputation for integrity is to “make 
good” in all agreements, to be fair and 
square in all dealings and to employ the 
Golden Rule as a business priniciple. 

Factors in Establishing Credit. 

When we go to a banker and make a 
loan for 90 days, and, upon receipt of the 
maturity notice go back and say: “My 
extensions cost more than I estimated,” 
or “my business is suffering with grow- 
ing pains,” or “my wife had to have an 
operation, and I would like to renew that 
note for another 90 days,” our business 
integrity is lowered somewhat in the esti- 
mation of that banker. 

Elbert Hubbard said: “Excuses don't 
go in business.” It’s true—it is only per- 
formance that counts. Had we told the 
banker, when we made the loan, that 
probably we would ask for renewal at 
maturity, our credit would not have suf- 
fered, but without this the banker had 4 
right to expect payment when due, and 
we failed to “make good.” 


The Texas plan for financing small 
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telephone companies provides for payments 
on bonds to be made in monthly install- 
ments of both principal and interest, and 
this is the best way for small companies 
to meet their obligations. By so doing 
we pay off our indebtedness as we pay 
operating expenses. If these payments are 
promptly made each month, on or before 
the day they fall due, we have, each year, 
established our credit twelve times with 
those to whom we are indebted. At the 
end of a year we have obtained a reputa- 
tion for promptness in meeting our obli- 
gations; whereas had we made annual 
payments, it would require several years 
tc obtain as good a credit. 

It is important that we maintain the 
confidence of our bankers, not only for the 
purpose of obtaining loans when we need 
them, but because they are often consulted 
as to all classes of investments, and it 
is difficult to sell our stocks or bonds if 
the bankers of our communities have little 
confidence in us and our companies. 

Let us convince our bankers by our 
faithful performance of every promise and 
our strict truthfulness that we are trust- 
worthy. This will pave the way for ex- 
tending to us all the credit we deserve, 
although, perhaps, not all we need or feel 
we are entitled to. 

Take Banker Into Your Confidence. 

Let us not hesitate to take the banker into 
our confidence. Lay all our cards, on the 
table, face up, before him. John North 
Willys, in whose phenomenal career there 
is no more striking example of the value 
oi credit to the business man, says: “It 
would be just as foolish and shortsighted 
tu lie to our banker about our financial 
cendition as it would be to lie to our 
physician about our physical condition.” 

3ut it is not sufficient that we make 
good only with our bankers and creditors 
in order to establish a reputation for good 
character and credit in business; we must 
also “make good” with our subscribers— 
with the public. 

We will, perhaps, admit that the public 
may not seem concerned as to whether we 
make a profit or not; that their greatest 
concern is whether we furnish satisfactory 
service, but nevertheless, we must furnish 
good service if we are to obtain the con- 
fidence of the public. 

As public servants, it is as much our 
obligation to give good service, as it is 
our obligation to meet our indebtedness 
or pay dividends; and if we meet our ob- 
ligation as to service, it becomes much 
easier to meet our obligations to creditors 
and stockholders. I can best illustrate 
this by citing our own experience in one 
of the towns in which we operate. 

In 1918 the rates were raised in this 
town after assuring the people through 
an extensive advertising campaign that 
higher rates would bring better service. 

Then almost immediately followed the 
increase in operating expenses and heavy 
turn-over in labor as a result of the war. 
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Although we made every effort to finance 
needed betterments to the plant, we failed, 
however, to make the promised improve- 
ment in the service. It’s true we had sev- 
eral good excuses, but they didn’t count 
—we failed to “make good,” and the public 
lost confidence in us. 

If any of you think that the public 
hasn’t a good memory, you would better 
undeceive yourselves and profit by our ex- 








Each Man Has His Distinctive 
Gift and Aptitude. 


Surely the thing that matters in a 
man is the thing that is peculiar to him 
—his distinctive gift and aptitude, how- 
ever small it may be. To realize that, 
to develop it fully and to bring it to the 
completest fruition is at once the full 
triumph of one’s individual self and the 
supreme service one can render to man- 
kind. 

It is time webegan to recognize 
more plainly than we do at present the 
entire difference between conspicuous 
flounderings and_ success. Wealth, 
notoriety, place and power are no meas- 
ure of success whatever. The only true 
measure of success is the ratio between 
what we might have been and what we 
might have done, on the one hand, and 
the thing we have done and the thing 
we have made of ourselves, on the 
other.—H. G. Wells. 








perience. In two applications for increased 
rates during the years following, the pub- 
lic in opposition, brought this up against 
us and the railroad commission refused 
to advance the rates. 

Our failure to “make good” with the 
public has resulted in operating the ex- 
change at a loss all these years. Had we 
depended upon this exchange to meet the 
interest on its indebtedness, our credit 
would also have been ruined. 

Now it is apparent that we will have 
to install a new plant so that good service 
can be rendered before the rates can be 
raised; and this, I am glad to say, we 
are now arranging to do. In another year 
we expect the public to have much better 
feeling for the company and are assured 
we will then have no difficulty in obtaining 
just rates. 

And just so in our dealings with in- 
dividuals. We may think that failure to 
do as we agree in small things with one 
person now and then, will not become 
generally known—but a bad reputation 
travels like lightning. When we promise a 
subscriber that we will have his line re- 
paired the next day, it must be done; 
when we agree to have his telephone in- 
stalled the following Wednesday, it must 
be done on that day, or he loses confidence 
in us. 

If there is one trait of character that 
yields more satisfaction in business than 
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any other, it is dependability, and with- 
out it, no one can hope to establish good 
credit. 

As I look back 30 years to the time 
when I started in the telephone business, 
I am sure that I can see a gradual change 
for the better in business ideals. Then, 
it seems to me, about all that was con- 
sidered by business men was how much 
money they could make and the methods 
o: making it; the kind of service rendered 
did not seem of the great importance that 
it is today. 

Character, morals and religion, were, 
in those days put on, like the silk hat and 
the swallow-tail coat—to wear to church 
and on special occasions. 
different. 


Sut now it is 
Those things are counting more 
and more every day in business, and it 
is the men and women of high ideals and 
principles who are making the greatest 
success in their respective lines of en- 
deavor; possibly not the most money, but 
nevertheless, the greatest success, for the 
measure of success today is not in dollars 
and cents, made for ourselves, but. the 
kind of service rendered to others. 

Whose are the lives and careers that 
we would emulate? Those of the mil- 
lionaires, or those of men like Edison, 
Bell and Steinmetz, who devoted their 
lives to service for their fellowman? As 
some one has said: “He serves himself 
best, who best serves others.” 

Have I wandered from my subject? 
Not at all. Florida’s future telephone de- 
velopment depends entirely upon the credit 
of its companies, and the credit of its com- 
panies depends largely upon the character 
which you and I and all of us bring into 
the business and the quality of the service 
we render. 

Character, service and development are 
so interwoven and interdependent that we 
cannot slight the one without injury to 
the others. 


Prices in the Metal Markets; 
‘ Copper Trend Is Up. 

New York, July 21.—Copper—Firm; 
electrolytic, spot and near-by, 125¢c;  fu- 
tures, 123%4c. Tin—Firm; spot and fu- 
tures, 48.12c. Iron—Steady; No. 1 north- 
ern, $19.50@21; No. 2 northern, $19@ 
19.50; No. 2 southern, $18.50@19. Lead— 
Steady, spot, 7c. Zinc—Steady; spot and 
futures, 5.90c. Antimony, spot, 8.37c. 

Sales of copper for domestic delivery 
have been made at 1234c a pound, and 
there is a good demand at that price, with 
the indications pointing to a further ad- 
vance in the near future. 

Reports are in circulation that one pro- 
ducer sold a small quantity of spot cop- 
per at 1280c, and while these rumors lack 
confirmation, they are credited in some 
trade quarters. 





At the end of last week the metal was 
quoted at 12%c, so that the present regular 
market price is an advance of Yc over 
the week-end. 





Ringing-Machine Radio Interference 


Method for Suppressing Interference with Radio Reception from Telephone 
Ringing Machines—Radio Frequency Components Are Prevented from Being 
Transmitted from Ringing Machine into Office Wire by a Blocking Filter 


Transmission and Protection Engineer, South western Bell 


Since the advent of radio broadcasting 
and the widespread use of radio receiving 
sets there have been numerous complaints 
of interference with radio reception from 
telephone ringing machines. Such com- 
plaints are generally justified, as repeated 
instances have come to light where radio 
receiving in the immediate neighborhood 
of telephone offices has been made prac- 
tically impossible on account of the noise 
introduced by the nearby ringing machine. 

This interference with 2 popular hobby 
has occasionally resulted in an irritated 
public sentiment which has demanded that 
the telephone company furnish relief. The 
telephone manager is usually more than 
anxious to eliminate the interference but 
has been hindered by a lack of informa- 
tion regarding the methods available for 
reducing the noise. 

Unfortunately the impression has been 
left in some instances, that the only re- 
liable remedy is to purchase a new and 
up-to-date ringing machine. The prospect 


of such an expenditure might very well 
cause the telephone manager to hesitate 


before committing himself to such a 
course. There may be isolated cases where 
a new machine is the only remedy, but 
experience so far with practically every 
type of ringing machine has indicated that 
a simple and relatively inexpensive method 
will generally prove effective. 

The ringing machines which have been 
responsible for most of the interference 
are of the type in which the alternating 
current for ringing purposes is derived by 
the interruption of a direct current ‘from 
local batteries or from rectified alternat- 
ing current supplied by the local lighting 
circuit. 

The interruption of the current is 
effected either by a commutating device 
or by vibrating spring contacts. Of these 
two types the vibrating contact interrupter 
machines have been the worst offenders, 
especially those using a rectified alternat- 
ing current supply. 

There have been a few instances of in- 
terference from dynamotor and motor- 
driven types of ringing generators, but 
such machines are not in general use in 
the small telephone exchanges. This dis- 
cussion is confined in the main to the 
vibrator type of interrupter. 

On account of the abrupt manner in 
which the current is interrupted by the 
vibrating contacts, the alternating ringing 
current wave contains frequencies which 
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extend into the radio frequency range. 
These radio frequency currents are trans- 
mitted to the office wiring and out on the 
subscribers’ lines. From there they are 
transmitted into nearby radio sets by in- 
duction. 

Although these radio frequency compo- 
nents are of small magnitude, they are 
sufficiently large to affect sensitive radio 








Meet a Difficult Situation in Proper 
Frame of Mind. 


When we see ourselves in a situation 
which must be endured and gone 
through, it is best to make up our minds 
to it, meet it with firmness, and accom- 
modate everything to it in the best way 
practicable. This lessens the evil; while 
fretting and fuming only serve to in- 
crease your own torments. — Thomas 
Jefferson. 








receiving sets located as far as a thou- 
sand feet from the telephone exchange. 
Since they extend over the entire range 
of frequencies or wave lengths used for 
broadcasting, it is impossible to tune out 
the interference by any sort of selective 
circuit in the radio set. 


The method which has been found most 
effective in suppressing interference is one 
in which the radio frequency components 
are prevented from being transmitted from 
the ringing machine into the office wiring 
or back into the supply leads. This is 
accomplished by inserting in the ringing 
and supply leads, immediately adjacent to 
the ringing machines, a radio frequency 
blocking filter. 

As the interfering currents differ so 
greatly in frequency from the ringing cur- 
rent frequency, it has been found possible 
to use a very simple filtering arrangement. 
In all of the cases so far investigated, 
this filter has generally consisted of one 
or more radio frequency choke coils con- 
nected in series with each side of the 
ringing leads and occasionally in the sup- 
ply leads. 

More complete elimination of interfer- 
ence has also been secured at times by 
shunting a condenser of small capacity 
across the ringing leads. The radio fre- 
quency choke coils serve to prevent the 
disturbing currents from reaching the of- 
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fice wiring and the condenser when used 
provides a by-pass for these currents. 

The important point to remember is that 
the choke coils must be of the radio fre- 
quency type. A type of coil which has 
been found very effective is an air-core 
choke coil having an inductance of about 
four milhenries. For the great majority 
of cases a coil having from three to five 
milhenries inductance will prove satisfac- 
tory. In order to reduce the distributed 
capacity between turns the coil should be 
loosely wound. 

As the radio frequency choke coils are 
connected in series with the ringing leads, 
they must be wound with a wire of suff- 
cient size to carry the ringing current 
without heating. For most small offices 
the coil should have a rating of at least 
¥-ampere continuously and be able to 
carry a load of two amperes for a short 
period of time. The total resistance of 
the coil should not exceed about five ohms 
in order that the voltage drop in the coil 
may not seriously affect the low-frequency 
ringing output of the machine. 

No specific radio frequency choke coil 
can be recommended at present but the 
manufacturers of telephone equipment, 
who also manufacture radio equipment, 
should be able to furnish a coil having 
approximately the characteristics 
tioned. 

Attempts in the past have been made to 
use ordinary telephone frequency choke 
coils, such as are used in cord circuits 
and substation ringers, but such coils have 
not produced the desired results. The 
reason for this failure is that such coils 
have a high capacity between turns and 
act as condensers instead of inductances 
at radio frequencies. For this reason a 
small air-core choke coil is found to be 
best adapted for this purpose. 

Experience with about a score of cases 
of interference involving almost every va- 
riety of ringing machine, has demonstrated 
that there is no single arrangement of 
choke coils and condensers that will prove 
effective in every instance. 

The number of coils and their location, 
as well as the position and size of the 
condenser, if needed, must be determined 
by experiment. However, in all of the 
cases so far encountered some arrangement 
has always been found which has effec- 
tively reduced the interference so that a 
receiving set could be operated in the same 
building with the ringer. 


men- 
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For the purpose of illustration, four 
arrangements which have been successfully 
used are shown in the diagrams. In every 
instance, other arrangements of coils and 
condensers were found to reduce the inter- 
ference to a large extent but the combina- 
tions shown were most effective. 

It is not to be presumed that either or 
ali of the arrangements skown will be 
equally satisfactory for all cases of inter- 
ference. Individual experiment alone will 
determine which is the best arrangement 
in each instance. 

Fig. A represents a vibrating type of 
ringing interrupter in which rectified al- 
ternating current, supplied from the local 
lighting circuit, is used. This type of 
ringer is very common and produces par- 
ticularly vicious interference with radio 
receiving sets. It will be noted that one 
radio frequency choke coil in each of the 
110-volt supply leads and in each of the 
ringing leads was required to suppress the 
interference. 

Fig. B represents a ringer similar to 
that shown in Fig. A but manufactured by 
a different concern. In this case two 
choke coils in each of the ringing leads 
and a bridging condenser of .25 mf. ca- 
pacity was used. An arrangement similar 
tc Fig. A was not quite as effective as 
the one shown. 

Fig. C represents a vibrating type of 
ringing interrupter for which the energy 
is supplied from a dry-cell battery. A 
choke coil in each of the ringing leads 
and a 2 mf. condenser bridged across the 
battery leads were sufficient to suppress the 
inter ference. 

Fig. D represents a commutator type of 
interrupter supplied with energy from a 
battery. In this case two choke coils in 
each of the ringing leads and a 3 mf. 
condenser across the battery leads proved 
most effective. 

The radio frequency choke coil has also 
been used successfully to suppress inter- 
ference produced by the high-speed and 
low-speed interrupter rings used in com- 
mon battery central offices to produce the 
Various tones and interrupted currents. 
For such purposes one or two coils in the 
battery supply and ground leads have been 
found sufficient. Interference from arcing 
telegraph relays has also been suppressed 
by means of the choke coils. 

In applying the choke coils and con- 
densers to any type of ringer, it is of the 
utmost importance that this equipment be 
placed as near the ringer terminals as is 
Physically possible. Experience has shown 
that if only a short length of office wiring 
extends between the ringer terminals and 
the coils or the condensers, the interfer- 
ence still persists. 


Ohio Bell Employes Receive Serv- 


ice Buttons at Pioneer Meeting. 
Members of the N. C. Kingsbury chap- 


ter of the Telephone Pioneers of America 
held their service-day celebration recently, 
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in the Columbus (Ohio) Y. M. C. A,, 
a banquet and entertainment comprising 
the program. 

Service buttons were presented to em- 
ployes of the southern division of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., commemorating 
periods of creditable service, among them 
George A. Henry of the Columbus plant 
department, who has completed his 25th 
year of continuous service. 


Spanish Telephone System to Be 
“Americanized.” 
Representatives of the American tele- 
phone industry have succeeded in arriv- 
ing at an agreement with several im- 
portant Spanish banks for the purpose of 
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a controlling interest in the Madrid tele- 
phone company has been acquired by the 
new corporation through the purchase of 
stock on the bourse, and that negotiations 
are already under way for obtaining the 
concession for the Barcelona service. 


For many years the telephone service in 
Spain, both local and long distance, has 
been the subject of criticism, and it has 
undoubtedly been a serious impediment to 
conducting business in a modern manner 

Even in Barcelona, the most progres- 
sive city in the country, scores of im- 
portant commercial and professional firms 
have refused, it is said, to install tele- 
phones on account of the poor service 
afforded, and those who do have tele- 
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taking over the present telephone sys- 
tems in Spain and installing a modern, 
up-to-date service, according to advices to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce from 
Madrid. 

It is stated that the agreement provides 
for the formation of a corporation to take 
over the entire telephone service and the 
installation of an automatic service simi- 
lar to that in Havana and the larger 
Spanish cities. The capital is to be raised 
by an issue of obligations financed by 
Spanish capital, the technical staff and 
material to be American. 

It has more recently been reported that 


phones use them more for taking and 
leaving messages through office boys than 
for carrying on conversations. Apart- 
ment houses seldom have more than one 
instrument for the entire building, and a 
telephone in a private home is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

The present equipment, for the most 
part of Swedish manufacture, is anti- 
quated. It has been almost impossible to 
have any new instruments installed, be- 
cause existing charters provide that upon 
reversion of the lines to the state within 
the next few years, all material is to be- 
come the property of the government. 





Designations for Code Ringing 


Discussion of Some of the General Schemes of Code Ringing Designations 
for Rural Subscribers with Their Relative Merits Under Varying Circum- 
stances—Why the Long Ring Is Preferable for Starting the Code Signal 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Kansas City, 


Many telephone companies of the pres- 
ent day started as village or small-town 
exchanges and failed to sense the impor- 
tance of the “farm telephone movement” 
until it was fully upon them. 

So long as nearly all telephones were 
on individual lines and code ringing was 
practically confined to toll stations, the 
matter of numbering was very simple and 
almost any system or method of desig- 
nating code rings on a few “party lines” 
was found to suffice. But when the rural 
line development increased to several hun- 
dred stations, running often far in excess 
of the city list, some kind of a “system” 
for designating code rings in directory list- 
ings became imperative, and necessity, as 
usual, was the mother of invention. 

The great variety of systems and meth- 
ods resulting is proven by the files of 
TELEPHONY of some 15 years ago, when 
this journal for several consecutive issues 
published a great many of the almost in- 
numerable systems submitted. Such pub- 
lication of the better schemes doubtless 
guided many small companies to exchang- 
ing a cumbersome and unwieldy method 
for one of the better “systems.” 

But so long a time has elapsed since any 
general discussion of this matter appeared 
in any paper of wide circulation among 
rural companies, that a revival of the dis- 
cussion at this time should be of great 
benefit to the newer telephone generation 
now largely responsible for the manage- 
ment of such companies. 


Historical Development. 

Because of the lack of published in- 
formation relative to the systems com- 
monly in use, it may be well to mention a 
few of the general schemes with a discus- 
sion of the circumstances that should de- 
termine whether they be retained or give 
way to a better system without further 
waste of time and effort. 


The “Letter Suffix” System. 

Among the earliest inventions was that 
of suffixing letters to the line number and 
designating the several parties on line No. 
38 as 38A, 38B, etc., each letter indicating 
a certain ring combination according to 
an arbitrary code. This system is highly 
improper for rural lines for at least two 
reasons: (1) The arbitrary code must be 
memorized; and (2) the similarity of 
sound of so many letters of the alphabet, 
such as A and K; B, C, D, E, G, P, T, V, 
and Z leads to confusion and the ringing 
of wrong parties by the operator. When 
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all letters of non-distinctive sound have 
been excluded, we have not enough left to 
care for heavily-loaded rural lines, under 
which conditions a good system is most 
needed. 

A further reason for the abandonment 
of this system for rural lines is that it 
rightfully belongs, in standard operating 
practice, to the designation of parties on 
selective and semi-selective party lines in 
city exchanges, for which purpose the dis- 
tinctive letters W, J, R, M, X and Y have 
been officially adopted and can be used on 
selective or semi-selective city lines while 
one of the “numerical” systems herein rec- 
ommended can be used without conflict for 
designating code ringing rural lines in the 
same exchange. 

The “Prefix Letter’ System. 

Some directories still list rural subscrib- 
ers according to the arbitrary “letter” sys- 
tem previously described, except that the 
letter, indicating the code ring, is pre- 
fixed, A38 being used to designate the first 
party on line No. 38. 

This system is, if possible, “confusion 
worse confounded” in that the informa- 
tion is given to the operator in exactly 
the reverse of the order in which she will 
have to use it. Thus 38A tells the opera- 
tor to plug into line No. 38 and ring the 
A code but A38 gives the operator first 
the information which she must use last 
and gives her last the information which 
must be used first. 

This is a point in operating psychology 
which many good traffic men have over- 
looked. In any system of designations 
the information as to what line to plug 
into and what party to ring should always 
be given in the order in which it will be 
used. 

Aside from our present discussion this 
point should be more carefully observed 
in selective key designations in city ex- 
changes; and in systems where the select- 
ive key must or should be set before the 
plug is inserted, the writer believes the 
selective designation should precede the 
line number. 


The “Line Letter” System. 

The many shortcomings of the “letter 
system” for rural code rings soon resulted 
in an attempt to reverse the process and 
designate the lines by letter and the rings 
by number. Thus A12 indicated the 12th 
code ring on the A line; B 9 the ninth 
code ring on the B line, etc. But owing 
to similarity of sound of so many letters, 
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as already illustrated, it became necessary 
to resort to combinations of letters as 
RX, JY, etc. in order to designate the 
number of rural lines usually present. 

This letter designation is now used to 
some extent in connection with the self- 
descriptive code ring numerals soon to be 
explained. Where it is so used and is giv- 
ing satisfaction, there is no general reason 
why it should be supplanted by a straight 
numerical system, but if the present line 
letters or letter combinations are similar 
in sound, or if the numbered code rings 
used therewith are arbitrary and must be 
memorized, this system should not be 
longer retained. 


Designating Lines by Hundreds. 

Letters being found as_ unsatisfactory 
for designating lines as for designating 
code rings, further improvement soon 
evolved the system of designating rural 
lines by hundreds, starting just above the 
probable ultimate of lines in small ex- 
changes, but preferably at 1,100 in larger 
exchanges so that all rural numbers would 
have four digits. 

Thus in small exchanges, numbers 0 to 
399, for instance, were reserved for indi- 
vidual or four-party selective -city lines 
and the rural lines were numbered 400, 
500, 600, etc. In larger exchanges, and 
in some smaller ones, it was thought pref- 
erable to have all rural lines uniformly 
designated by four digits. 


The “Arbitrary” Numeral Code. 

In either case the usual procedure in the 
earlier days was to “get up” an arbitrary 
system of rings and designate the rings by 
numbers from 1 up to the maximum num- 
ber of combinations found necessary or 
already in use. Thus a call for 701 told 
the operator to plug into the 700 line and 
give the first code ring, a call for 3812 in 
like manner told her to plug into the 3800 
line and give the 12th code ring. 

The next step of progress was to get 
away from the arbitrary system of codes 
which had to be memorized, like the Morse 
alphabet, and also displayed on a “code 
card” for the benefit of new operators. 


The Self-Descriptive Numeral Code. 

A self-descriptive system of code rings 
was designed by letting 1, 2, 3 and 4 
indicate a corresponding number of short 
rings while the figure 5 was taken to 
designate a long ring. Thus five-one (51) 
was used to designate a long and a short; 
one-five (15) a’short and a long; one- 
five-one (151) a short-long-shott; five- 
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one-five (515) a long-short-long ring, etc. 

This scheme, which for brevity will 
hereafter be referred to as the “151” sys- 
tem, refers only to the designation of 
code rings by a self-descriptive numerical 
method. The code designation cannot be 
limited to two digits as even as simple 
a code as a short-long-short must be listed 
as 151. 

This means that our previously most 
popular system of designating the rural 
lines by hundreds and letting the last two 
numerals designate the ring cannot be used 
with this particular type of self-descriptive 
code. 

But so appealing was the idea of the 
self-descriptive feature in this “151” sys- 
tem that there has been a strong tendency 
to use it by going back to the letter com- 
binations for rural lines followed by the 
self-descriptive numerical code. Thus a 
call for RX151 told the operator to plug 
into the RX line and give a short-long- 
short, and a call for J Y4 told the operator 
to plug into the JY line and give four 
shorts. 

But most companies that have adopted 
the “151” system, believing that letters and 
letter combinations were not satisfactory 
for designating rural lines, simply dropped 
the old arbitrary code and retained their 
former line numbers by inserting the let- 
te F as a “break” between the line nu- 
merals and the code numerals. Thus a 
call for 38F151 told the operator to plug 
into line 38 and give a short-long-short. 

This system gets rid of the old arbi- 
trary code but it increases the number of 
digits from four to six. This is no small 
handicap, for experience shows that in the 
tural districts, as elsewhere, many a dear 
old grandmother can no longer memorize 
a six-digit number and give it correctly in 
response to the operator’s “Number, 
please?” or more likely, in rural systems, 
her peremptory “Number?” which “stage 
frights” “grandma” into calling it incor- 
rectly. 

But she never had any trouble, even 
without the “please,” until her friend’s 
number was changed from 3808, “three- 
eght-0-eight” to 38F151, “three-eight-F- 
one-five-one.” 

Nor is this an extreme condition. When 
“Grandpa” wants to call his nephew on 
the same line whose code is long-short- 
long-short, he has to master the seven-digit 
38F5151 and “Grandpa” never will under- 
stand why that number was changed from 
simple 3818. 

Frankly, wasn’t it better for one or two 
operators to memorize that 08 is a short- 
long-short and 18 a long-short-long-short 
than to force these dear old people, and 
Scores of others, to the absurdity of six 
and seven-digit numbers, and require call- 
ing by them. 

So for the reason last indicated, most 
traffic experts have “shelved” the “151” 
system and have gone back to the four- 
digit, numerical system, but, instead of re- 
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adopting the arbitrary code, they have de- 
signed a new and extremely simple self- 
descriptive numerical code, known as the 
“tens-units” system. 


The “Tens-Units” System. 

In this scheme the rural lines are as- 
signed numbers higher than the probable 
ultimate of the exchange in hundreds, 
which, in most cases, means from 1100 up. 
The code designation is then added and. 
in all cases, the first two digits indicate 
the rural line number, the third digit the 





Mr. Faris’ Discussion on Code Ringing Will 
Undoubtedly Help Many a Manager to 
Determine What System Best Suits 
His Particular Needs. 


number of long rings and the fourth digit 
the number of short rings. Thus a call for 
3814 tells the operator to plug into the 
3800 line and give a long and four shorts. 
The complete list of rings as used by 
one company where rural telephones are 
limited to 15 on a line, is as follows: 
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The “tens units” system gets us back to 
the four-digit system and secures a self- 
Gescriptive code designation of extreme 
simplicity. But although widely adopted 
by the larger companies whose rural lines 
are, as a rule, lightly loaded, this system 
is not meeting with favor among Inde- 
pendent companies whose rural lines are 
loaded more heavily. 


Tens-Units Code Not for Heavy 
Lines. 

Referring back to our sample code, it 
will be noted that with more than 15 tele- 
phones per line the “tens units” scheme is 
hardly applicable, due to the extreme 
length of the resulting rings and the large 
amount of time required to give them. 
Four long rings followed by four short 
would be the simplest designation possible 
for the 20th party. In many parts of the 
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West, rural lines of 20 to 25 patrons are 
by no means uncommon and, because of 
the “magnificent distances” encountered, 
such lines are likely to remain indefinitely. 
It will also be noted that on a line of 15 
patrons, as in our sample code, only six 
enjoy calls of three rings or less. Four 
more have four rings in their call. Three 
more have five rings and the last two have 
six rings. It will also be noted that to 
get even this number we have been obliged 
to use three short as well as three long 
rings, which is likely to lead to confusion, 
but the elimination of either of these rings 
would reduce our code to 14 stations. 


Rural Rings Should Start with a Long. 

The “tens units” system must be given 
credit for having demonstrated one very 
important fact—that rural rings 
should start with a long ring whenever 


code 


possible. The first long ring puts everybody 
“on guard” and, as it really 
necessary to “read” only what follows, 
such calls are “caught” correctly and the 
proper party answers. 

With older codes where as many rings 
started with shorts as with longs, it was 
very to have the wrong party 
answer because of doubt as to what the 
call was. Not many telephone men have 
noted that rings starting with one or more 
shorts cause most of such trouble and that 
preference should be given to rings start- 
ing with a long and that only the latter 
should be used for lines of 14 telephones 
or less. 


becomes 


common 


Carbon Resistance Lamps Cause Poor 
Rings. 

There is also an engineering reason why 
long rings are often preferable for start- 
ing a code signal. Hundreds of switch- 
boards are still equipped with carbon re- 
sistance lamps in the ringing circuits. Such 
lamps could often show 500 to 600 ohms 
when “cold,” or the resistance of some 18 
miles of No. 12 B.B. iron wire, whereas by 
the middle of the first long ring on a 
heavily-loaded line this high initial resist- 
ance has dropped to 200 ohms. Hence a 
signal started with a long ring is repro- 
duced, loud and clear, to the extreme end 
of the line, while one started as three 
shorts and a long may register on the 
outer half of the line as two shorts and 
a long because the bells were not respon- 
sive to the first weak, short ring. 

This engineering defect should be reme- 
died by substituting a 25-watt Mazda lamp 
for the present carbon lamp or, better yet, 
by placing a 15-watt Mazda lamp in mul- 
tiple with the carbon lamp in the rural 
positions. The latter scheme affords a 
“compensating” resistance and delivers all 
rings with equal vigor regardless of 
whether a short or long signal is first. 

Even if the Mazda resistance lamp be 
used and the first short ring delivered with 
equal vigor, the element of surprise when 
the rural telephone suddenly “busts loose” 
with several short rings followed possibly 
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by a long, causes the housewife to “lose 
count” of how many shorts and go to the 
telephone to see who was called. 
Although the “tens units” system has 
accidently demonstrated the superiority of 
rings starting with a long, it has also 
shown that a string of four or five shorts 
following a long is also likely to be mis- 
read and that more than two long rings in 
a code is a time-killing proposition and 
likely to weary one into misreading the 
signal. 
Requirements Taught by Experience. 


So after nearly 50 years of development 
we find no system of rural code designa- 
tions in general use which seems to satisfy 
the peculiar needs of Independent com- 
panies operating heavily-loaded lines. Out 
of past experience, however, we have 
learned the requirements which seem to be 
most nearly filled by the “tens units” sys- 
tem. So can we not find a means of ex- 
panding the “tens units” system to the 
limits of actual rural conditions and at the 
same time retain a self-descriptive code 
and reduce the greatest number of time- 
killing long rings in any signal to two? 

We have already learned that too many 
short rings in a solid string are likely to 
be misread. Hence a long and five short 
rings should not be used although it can 
be given more quickly than three long 
rings. Thus we learn that the easily read 
signals are those in which long and short 
rings alternate without too many of either 
coming in a solid string, but the “tens- 
units” system forces us to have all of our 
longs in one string followed by all of our 
shorts in another string. 

It absolutely excludes such excellent 
simple signals as long-short-long and is 
really inapplicable to lines above 15 sta- 
tions because it is impossible to reverse 
the rings and have the shorts come first, 
although we have learned that a 25-cent 
lamp in each switchboard position will let 
us secure initial short rings of same vigor 
and clarity as initial longs. 

The entire problem thus simmers down 
to getting a system where any desirable 
code can be designated by two digits and 
at the same time be self-descriptive and 
not require committing to memory. 


The Answer. 


The “answer” has been found, not in 
working over the “tens-units’” scheme so 
as to permit of reversing longs and shorts 
when lines are heavily loaded, but in cor- 
recting the slight defects in the old and 
highly popular “151” system so as to re- 
duce the code portion to two digits’ and 
‘the entire number to the four-digit system 
which long experience has proved best for 
rural lines. 

We have already mentioned that the 
genius who designed the “151” system 
took 1, 2, 3 and 4 to designate correspond- 
ing numbers of short rings. Then, know- 
ing that five short rings in a string were 
too many, he used five to designate a long 
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ring. Had he at this point looked at a 
clock face, he might have noted that he 
was unconsciously following it and might 
have completed his code system, on a two- 
digit basis, by going right on and using 
only three more clock face designations in 
addition to the five he had already adopted. 

To make this entirely clear let us record 
it thus: 


Clock face. Ringing code. 
I 


II 
III 
IlII 
Vv 
VI 
Vil 
VIII 

By continuing the simple “clock” system 
three figures beyond where it formerly 
left off, it becomes possible to designate, 
with two digits, 26 good code rings, 17 of 
which contain only one long ring and the 
remaining 9 containing only two long 
rings, all as shown by the accompanying 
code. 
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The “Clock” Code. 


03 
04 
15 
16 


Should more than 26 stations per line be 
encountered — - - - - can be listed as 9 
and the code extended to the limits of 
ringing and transmission. 

For the convenience of those who desire 
to use, so far as possible, signals starting 
with a long ring, the 14 codes so starting 
have been grouped in the right column, 
but where proper and adequate ringing 
equipment is employed and no trouble is 
found with initial short rings, some of 
the simpler rings in the left column may 
be used in preference to the longer rings 
in the right column. 

A Proven Time Saver. 

To ascertain the time-saving possibilities 
of this system an experienced operator 
was asked to “call the roll” of the second 
column of 14 rings and also to “call the 
roll” of the 14 shortest rings in the “tens- 
units” code. Fifty-eight seconds were re- 
quired to distinctly call the first roll on 
the test bells, as against 70 seconds on the 
“tens-units” system, thus showing 20 per 
cent more time required for ringing on 
lines of 14 stations when using the more 
cumbersome “tens-units” system. 

The same operator also called the entire 
roll of 26 “clock” codes in 100 seconds as 
against 192 required for a roll call of 26 
telephones on the tens-units system. 

The latter test thus shows 92 per cent 
more time required for ringing when the 
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“tens-units” system is applied to heavily- 
loaded rural lines. This excess percent- 
age is required to deliver one ring and 
takes no account of the re-rings that 
would doubtless be necessary to get proper 
parties to answer the longer and more in- 
volved codes. 

This time-saving is bound to reflect in 
better service and may be found to result 
in a substantial reduction of “operator 
hours” for the entire exchange. 

The average traffic expert or chief 
operator will sense the advantages of the 
“clock” system at a glance and will be sur- 
prised to find they can properly call any of 
the 26 codes as soon as they hear it called 
by number. In fact, 11 of the codes have 
exactly same designations as in the good 
old “151” system and in only nine codes 
have the new figures 6, 7 and 8 been used 
to avoid three or four-digit designations. 

“Intra-Line Calls.” 

But can the rural patrons understand 
it? Yes, but there is really no occasion 
for them to use the system, for the only 
time the rural patron uses a code.is when 
ringing on his own line. When making 
these “intra-line calls,” as the traffic folks 
term them, the patron does not use the 
directory since he is as familiar with his 
line neighbors rings as he is with their 
names. This is proven by the fact arbi- 
trary numeral codes have caused no con- 
fusion on “intra-line” calls, although the 
rural patron could not interpret them at 
all. 

The insertion in the directory of the 
ringing code given is recommended so that 
patrons may know of the relation between 
numbers and rings and they are not slow 
to grasp the simple clock-face analogy. 

Few Rings Need Be Changed. 

In introducing the new system it will 
be found that very few of the present 
code rings need be changed. Rural pa- 
trons will readily consent to a simplified 
numbering system but their natural reluct- 
ance to change rings has discouraged many 
companies from introducing the “tens- 
units” system. With the new system any 
ring that must be changed can, in all prob- 
ability, be so simplified that the rural 
patron will be appreciative, whereas if 
asked to accept a longer ring than for- 
merly he might refuse. 

Peculiar 
Exchanges. 

In stating that four digits will designate 
ary line and code up to 26 parties per 
line, the only exception is in case of very 
large city exchanges. Where the number 
of rural lines plus the number of hur- 
dreds of local lines exceeds 99, a “break 
letter” becomes necessary. Thus should 
such an exchange have 40 rural lines and 
7,000 city lines, there would be an “over- 
lap” from 6,000 to 7,000. Under such con- 
ditions it is necessary to insert a “break 
letter” and designate former rural station 
6813 as 68F13 to avoid conflict with the 
local number 6813. 


Conditions to Large 
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It is especially urged that the fifth digit 
“break letter” be not used until necessary 
to avoid “overlap.” Small exchanges, 
noting the unavoidable use of this break 
letter in nearby large exchanges, should 
not make the mistake of copying it into 
their directory with a view to keeping 
“strictly up to date.” 

Small Exchanges May Use Three and 
Four Digits. 

In small exchanges, rural line numbers 
can be started just above the local line 
ultimate and designated as 300, 400, 500, 
etc., up to 900, and operate that far on a 
three-digit basis. 

Thus 751 tells the operator to plug into 
the 700 line and give a long-short and 
3865 tells her to plug into line 3800, or 
rural line 38, and give a long-short-long. 

It should also be noted that when rural 
lines are distributed throughout small 
boards and do not duplicate city line num- 
bers, rural line No. 38, for instance, need 
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not be designated as 3800. But where 
rural lines are segregated and duplicate 
city line numbers, it then becomes neces- 
sary to designate the rural line as 3800 or 
mark it in some manner so as to avoid 
confusion from having two drops both 
numbered 38 on the same switchboard. 

Where the rural lines are grouped and 
properly designated as “rural” there is lit- 
tle chance for confusion and a simple 38 
in large relief figures is preferable to 3800 
in the smaller figures necessarily used. It 
is therefore suggested that the use of spe- 
cial number plates be avoided wherever 
possible. 

While no one now satisfactorily using 
a four-digit system, either with the arbi- 
trary or “tens-units” code, is advised to 
make a hurried change without carefully 
studying the possibilities of this system, it 
is respectfully submitted and recommended 
for the hundreds of Independent and rural 
companies whose present codes are slow 
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and cumbersome and do not permit the 

operator to render fully efficient service. 

Taxicab-Stand Telephone System 
in Sweden. 

In Norrkoping, a city of 60,000 popula- 
tion in Sweden, it often happened that a 
person had to telephone three or four cab 
stands before finding one with an available 
taxi. Under a new arrangement which 
has recently been installed, the “Cab 
Union” pays the telephone authority for 
two operators in the local exchange to 
deal with “cab calls” at a special “cab 
position.” 

There are nine cab stands, each for 23 
cabs; at each stand there is a common 
battery instrument associated with three 
jacks. When a plug is inserted in a jack, 
the line is completed through a 3,000-ohm 
resistance. 


Each chauffeur is provided with a plug, 
and it is his duty to insert the plug in a 











unusual. 


There was no evidence of constraint or strangeness. 


“NO CIGARS, NO STEINMETZ” 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


The telephone conference was over, and all present expressed themselves as having had a good and a profitable 
time—but that was quite evident, for the spirit of friendliness which prevailed throughout the conference was most 


Each operator was personally welcomed, not only by the 








committee appointed for that purpose, but also by each one present, who assumed the individual responsibility of 
making herself acquainted at some time before the conference adjourned. Never have I known a conference to fail 
when the spirit of informality prevailed. 

Our objective point at all of these conferences is a two-fold one: First, we must make all who come glad to be 
there. Then we must have a real instructive program for them—one that will meet the needs of everyone. This pro- 
gram must be conducted in such a manner that it will develop discussion; otherwise we cannot expect to hold the 
interest of our students. 

Naturally, among the many questions which arise are some vital ones on office management, and a number of 
surprisingly clever methods on this subject are advanced. 

At one of our recent meetings, this question was asked: “Should certain concessions, which are not allowed 
operators, be granted employes who have been promoted from the rank of operators to executive positions?” 

This is indeed a difficult question to answer without creating misunderstandings. As individual offices have their 
individual problems and procedures, we have never felt that the question could be satisfactorily handled through the 
conference. However, since the conferences are over, I am going to relate a story about a great man named Stein- 
metz, as I believe my readers can safely and wisely draw their conclusions as best suited to their particular offices. 

Many of you know of the late Charles P. Steinmetz and his connection with the General Electric Co. as 
a high-salaried consulting electrical engineer. But Steinmetz, when first transferred to the great Schenectady 
manufacturing plant, violated one of the hard and fast rules of the company; he insisted on smoking big black 
cigars while working. He was told by one of the watchmen that he must no longer smoke in the company’s buildings 
or about the grounds. 

“All right,” said he, “no cigars; no Steinmetz.” 

Several days after one of the high company officials wished to consult Steinmetz but he was nowhere to be found. 
A search located him at his rooming place—and then the cause for his non-appearance at the plant was revealed. 

That was some 25 or 30 years ago—and Steinmetz was with the General Electric Co. when he died last year, so 
it is easy to see what the company thought of him. 

The moral of this story is not that employes should quit their jobs if they are not allowed to disobey the rules. 
Quite the contrary. There are too many people in the business world who try this form of independence and find 
themselves on the street the next day looking for a new position. 

None of us is indispensable—but practically every employer is willing to make some concessions to old and 
reliable employes. Thus we have another goal for good and faithful service. 

Sometimes this reward takes the form of increased wages, longer vacations, shorter hours, etc. New workers 
often are deluded into thinking that this is an example of the favoritism of their employers and insist upon the 
same privileges as accorded their older co-workers. They soon find their mistake, frequently to their sorrow. 

In conclusion, when you become as great as Steinmetz, you may insist firmly upon your rights; until then, don’t 
be too eager to assert yourself. 
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Part of the equipment installed in 
1904 at Lincoln, Neb. 


Later Equipment at the South Office of 
Lincoln Tel. & Tel. Co. 
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VOLD CUSTOMERS ~— 


LARGE number of telephone companies already operating 

Strowger Automatic equipment have installed the same 

type in other exchanges owned by them. This has not 
ben due to any engineering necessity but is merely good 
evidence that their first experience was highly successful. 


Many companies were skeptical at first about automatic 
pperation and it was only after the most thorough investiga= 
tions that some of them decided in its favor. But when the 
equipment had more than fulfilled the claims made for it 
they were soon ‘‘sold.’’ 


In 1912 the Dakota Central Telephone Company first in- 
stalled Strowger Automatic at Aberdeen, S. D. and since then, 


they have installed it at Tyndall, Pierre, Madison, Mitchell, 
Huron and Watertown. 


After installing Strowger automatic in Tampa, Fla., in 1915 
the Peninsular Telephone Company converted their exchanges at 
Clearwater, Sarasota, Bartow and Plant City and just recently 
have placed orders for a 2000=line exchange for St. Petersburg. 


The Marion County Telephone Company at Marion, Ohio, 

converted its main exchange in 1917 and later its three small 

| outlying exchanges at Waldo, Green Camp and Morrall. Every 
| Bteclephone in this system now has a dial on it. 


Repeat orders come not only from companies in the United 
States but from organizations in many foreign countries. All 
over the world multi-office systems and net=works are being 
converted to Strowger Automatic—the equipment chosen as 
standard by the world’s largest operating organizations. 
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jack when he is free at the stand. The 
“cab operator,” by pressing a key, causes 
“marking” lamps associated with each 
stand to light, if a plug is in any jack at 
the stand. This shows where there are 
cabs free. Each line from the stand has 
also an ordinary calling lamp for the re- 
ceipt of calls made from the stand. 

There are two transfer lines in the out- 
going trunk multiple, so that when a sub- 
scriber asks for “cabs,” the answering op- 
erator puts the caller through to the “cab 
operator” ; this operator presses the “mark- 
ing” key and ascertains at which stands 
cabs are free, and chooses the stand near- 
est the calling subscriber. 

The “cab operator” has in front of her 
a map showing the nine cab stands, and 
a list of the streets, showing which are 
the first, second, and third most suitable 
stands. The public can order cabs in ad- 
vance, the orders being ticketed and then 
passed on to the relative stand 10 minutes 
before the cab is required. 


Keystone Company Operates 3,000 
Telephones at Camden, N. J. 
The Keystone Telephone Co. operates 
3,000 telephones in Camden, N. J., and not 
2,000 as was stated in TELEPHONY of July 
12 in the story entitled “Fire and Then 
the Strowger System.” 


World-Wide Radio Broadcast Pre- 
dicted at London Conference. 
The whole civilized world will eventu- 

ally be served by a single system of radio 

broadcasting, was predicted July 10 in 

London, England, before the World Pow- 

er Conference in a joint contribution made 

by W. J. Brown of Metropolitan Cities. 

Great Britain, and Dr. W. H. Easton of 

the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 

turing Co. of the United States. 

The system, it was stated, would be 
based on the use of inaudible short waves 
sent out by large stations and caught by 
small local stations, which would re-broad- 
cast them on audible wave lengths. 

-The possibilities of this new system 
were proved last year, it was said, by 
tests between the inaudible station KDKA 
at East Pittsburgh, Pa., and the station 
QAC at Manchester, England, which re- 
broadcast audibly. 


Australian Government Planning 
Additional Cable Installations. 
The Australian government proposes to 

spend £442,000 in providing additional tele- 

graph and telephone cables between Syd- 
ney and Newcastle (N. S. W.)and_ be- 

tween Newcastle and West Maitland (N. 

S. W.). 

It is proposed to install a new cable be- 
tween Sydney and Newcastle with 200 
wires, and one containing 100 wires be- 
tween Newcastle and West Maitland. 
Ultimately 150 telephone circuits between 
Sydney and Newcastle will be provided. 


TELEPHONY 


The revenue derived from the lines be- 
tween Sydney and Newcastle is at present 
£20,000, which figure, it is: estimated, will 
be increased to £120,000 in 20 years. 


Michigan Traffic Man Finds New 
Toll Rules Refreshing. 

W. E. Hutchens, traffic superintendent 
of the United Home Telephone Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich., after reading the new Toll 
Reference and Text Book just issued by 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, says: 

“We have made a study of the Toll 
Reference and Text Book, and find it 
written in a clear, concise manner, and 
little explanation should be required to 
make any point clear to the student. 

It is, indeed, refreshing to have found 
so complete a text, written in a manner 
so simple and clear, and it should be wel- 
comed by all Independent companies.” 


“COMMERCIAL” AND SALES- 
MANSHIP. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


tomers are acquainted with our chief prac- 
tices and with our reasons for them. The 
best place to do this is over the counter at 
the time the subscriber first applies for 
service. While the application card is be- 
ing made out, the commercial employe can 
be explaining to the customer how long it 
will be before the telephone is installed. 
If he expresses surprise or dissatisfac- 
tion, the reasons why we must follow a 
definite installation schedule can be ex- 
plained. 

Following this, a description of our bill- 
ing and collection methods is in order, so 
that the subscriber can have no misunder- 
standing in this regard. If time permits. 
other matters regarding the telephone busi- 
ness may be discussed, but it is most essen- 
tial that the patron be convinced of the 
justice of our practices in these two im- 
portant lines of work. 

Our salesman’s job has its broadest field 
in selling our patrons on our company 
itself and on its policies. This aspect of 
the job is what is generally known as 
“public relations work”—but it is really 
nothing more nor less than salesmanship. 

Telephone companies are public utilities. 
Public utilities are frequently big, and 
they are generally monopolies. The public 
has been taught by demagogues to fear big 
businesses and to fear monopolies. The 
demagogues are salesmen for their side of 
the story—and we must be salesmen for 
our side and convince our subscribers that 
their fear is unwarranted. 

We ourselves know, of course, that our 
companies’ sole aims are to furnish the 
best possible service at the most reason- 
able cost and that all company policies 
have this end in view; but the general pub- 
lic have no means of knowing this unless 
we tell them. A personal interview, an 
answer to a complaint, a talk before a 
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civic organization—ev2ry dealing we have 
with a member of the public—furnishes 
us with an opportunity for exercising our 
salesmanship in convincing the subscriber 
of the essential fairness and squareness of 
the company for which we work, and we 
should not let the chance pass unnoticed. 
Counter clerk, teller, local manager, ad- 
juster—whatever our title may be—each 
and every one of us commercial employes 
is really a salesman. We will be better 
commercial employes and, consequently, 
more valuable to our company if we study 
the fine art of salesmanship. But don’t 
let’s forget that salesmanship in itself will 
avail us nothing if we don’t know the de- 
tails of the telephone business—and that 
the first and chief duty of any salesman 
is to make and keep satisfied customers! 


Texas Mid-Summer -Meeting in 
Dallas Is Well Attended. 

The mid-summer meeting and _ traffic 
conference of the Texas Independent Tele- 
phone Association, held in the Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, July 9 and 10, had an 
attendance of 67, about half of them 
operators. The first day was taken up 
with addresses on subjects of interest to 
Texas telephone men and the second day 
was given over to a traffic conference. 

Among the subjects discussed at the 
first day’s session were the following: 

“Workmen’s Compensation Law,” by 
Homer R. Mitchell, general manager, 
Texas Employers’ Insurance Association, 
Dallas. 

“Government and the Public Utility In- 
dustry,” by George McQuaid, director, 
Texas Public Service Information Bureau, 
Dallas. 

“Legislative Problems,” by R. B. Still, 
president, Texas association, Tyler. 

The traffic conference on Thursday, 
July 10, was in charge of Oscar Burton, 
assistant general manager, Gulf States 
Telephone Co., Tyler, and Earl Evans, 
traffic superintendent, Telephone 
Co., Waco. 

The traffic session continued until about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon when those at- 
tending the meeting were invited to visit 
the Haskell toll office of the Dallas Tele- 
phone Co. This office has the distinction 
of being the largest toll center in the 
southwest. 


Texas 


New Ycrk Up-State Association to 
Hold Meeting in Ithaca. 


The New York Up-State Telephone 
Association will hold a district meeting 
and traffic conference in Ithaca, N. Y. 
on August 7. This being the first telephone 
meeting in the Ithaca district, a large at- 
tendance is anticipated. 

Telephone managers in this district are 
urged by J. G. Ihmsen, vice-president and 
general manager of the association, to put 
relief operators in charge of their switch- 
boards and send all regular operators to 
the traffic conference. 
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A Giant Organization at Your Service 


Every year hundreds of thousands of at strategic locations. These plants 


Western Red Cedar and Northern are among the largest and most effi- 
White Cedar Poles are shipped from cient pole treating plants in America. 
our vast holdings in the North and After the poles are treated they are 
Northwest to our big concentrating branded with the year and the 
yards and treating plants. On the National Pole Company’s name. 


butt of every pole is a stamp which And back of this brand mark stands 
identifies it as having been se- | this company, the largest dis- 
lected and inspected and passed |) tributors of cedar poles in 
as of National Pole quality. CO the world, with a service un- 
The National Pole Company Ths stmp_on the approachable in the _ entire 


‘ ’ . identifies and cedar pole industry. 
maintains four treating plants, guarantees it Pi y 
as National 
Pole quality. . 


NATIONA 
| POLE COMPANY 


Escanaba, Michigan 


Western Electric Company 


Incorporated 








Offices in 47 principal cities 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Indiana Bell Announces New Rate 
Schedule for Entire State. 

In accordance with an agreement en- 
tered into by the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission in the United States district court, 


in Indianapolis, July 11, the company on , 


July 15 announced a new schedule of rates 
for all local exchanges in Indiana, effec- 
tive as of July 1. The new schedule su- 
persedes the company’s rates which were 
to take effect on July 1. 

The state’s injunction suit against the 
company’s interim rates, and the counter 
suit by the company in the federal court 
precipitated a hearing before Judge George 
T. Page on July 11 at which an agreement 
was reached, as reported in TELEPHONY of 
July 19. 

In that item it was stated that “under 
the terms of the compromise, the Indiana 
Bell company agrees to revert to the rates 
prior to July 1.” This statement is in 
error, as the company agreed not to put 
into effect rates higher than it petitioned 
for before the commission. Some of these 
rates were higher, and some lower, than 
those put into effect July 1. 

Curtis H. Rottger, president of the 
telephone company, estimated that the 
schedule of rates will yield the company 
approximately $422,000 more revenue year- 
ly than the interlocutory rates—the rates 
placed in effect last September under a 
temporary order of the federal court and 
which were in effect until July 1. 


Ordered to Move Telephone Ex- 
change Boundry Lines. 

V. V. Tubbs having filed a complaint 
with the California Railroad Commission 
against Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., requesting the commission to order 
the company to move the boundary line 
between the Santa Ana and Tustin ex- 
change areas approximately three-quarters 
of a mile to the east, and to add the ter- 
ritory lying between the present and the 
proposed boundary lines to the Santa Ana 
exchange area, to include 20 subscribers 
in the Santa Ana exchange area, who are 
now served by the Tustin office, the com- 
mission has directed the defendant com- 
pany to re-locate the lines of the two 
exchange areas as requested. 

This proceeding originated as an in- 
formal complaint by Mr. Tubbs and 
eight others and, following informal in- 
vestigation, the commission attempted to 
adjust the matter favorably in an in- 
formal manner. Objections being raised 
by certain individuals, the commission di- 
rected that a formal proceeding be in- 


stituted, and a formal order finding the 
complaint reasonable and directing that 
the telephone company re-locate its ex- 
change boundry lines has been issued. 


Increased Rates Approved for Wil- 
liamsville (Ill.) Company. 

The Williamsville Telephone Co., op- 
erating about 400 telephones at Williams- 
ville, Ill., and vicinity, was authorized re- 
cently by the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion to place in effect the increased rate 
schedule filed with it for approval. The 
new schedule of annual rates follows: 

Business, individual line, $30, two-party 
line, $24, extensions, $6; residence, in- 
dividual line, $24, party line, $19.80, ex- 
tensions, $6; rural business, party line, 
$24; rural residence, party line, $21; ex- 
tra mileage, individual line, per quarter 
mile or fraction thereof, extra, $6, two- 
party line per quarter mile or fraction 
thereof, extra, $3. 

The petitioner presented appraisals 
stowing the original cost of the property 
and the 1914-1919 reproduction cost of the 
property as of April 7, 1923. The esti- 
mated original cost of the property was 
$34,632.71, and including materials and 
supplies and going value, the estimated 
criginal cost was $38,926. The reproduc- 
tion cost new of the physical property 
less material and supplies was estimated 
at $46,063.84, and the depreciated cost at 
$28,254.24.. The reproduction cost new, 
including material and supplies and going 
value was estimated at $50,517, and the 
reproduction cost new, less depreciation, 
including material and supplies and going 
value, at $32,513. 

The commission found that the annual 
depreciation accruing in the property as 
indicated by the life tables submitted was 
$2,661 or approximately 7.7 per cent of 
the original cost of the depreciable prop- 
erty; that in exhibits presented by the 
company showing the operating results 
under the present and proposed rates, 
petitioner had used 6 per cent of the 
original cost of the physical property, or 
$2,078 for depreciation of plant and equip- 
ment; that the latter amount appeared to 


be reasonable and would be used by the. 


commission in testing the proposed rates. 

The commission further found that the 
estimated annual operating revenues for 
the year 1923, based on the actual per- 
tormance for the first eight months, in- 
cluding toll and miscellaneous revenue, 
was $8,248, and that the estimated annual 
operating expense, including $2,078 for 
depreciation of plant and equipment and 
$309 for taxes, was $8,942, which re- 
sulted in a deficit of $694; that it was 
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estimated that if the proposed rates were 
placed in effect the additional revenue to 
be derived would be $1,267, which would 
result in a net income of $573, or ap- 
proximately 2 per cent on the original 
cost of the physical property; that the 
proposed increased rates therefore would 
not result in an excessive return on any 
fair value that could be placed on the 
property, and that no finding or 
value was therefore necessary at 
time. 

The applicant was ordered by the com- 
mission to set aside annually as an operat- 
ing expense to provide a reserve against 
depreciation the amount of $2,078 plus 6 
per cent of the cost of all annual addi- 
tions that may be made to the plant after 
April 7, 1923. 


fair 
this 


Farmers’ Company of Columbia, 
Ill., Gets Rate Increase. 


The Farmers’ Fountain Telephone Co. 
was recently authorized by the [Illinois 
Commerce Commisison to place in effect 
the following schedule of increased an- 
ival rates for telephone service in Dupo, 
Columbia, New Hanover, Waterloo, Val- 
meyer, Harrisonville and vicinities: 

Business, individual line, $18; residence, 
individual line, $15; multi-party line, $14; 
rural, multi-party business, $15; rural, 
multi-party residence, $13.20; rural switch- 
ing service, $6. 

The commission found that the cost 
new of the applicant’s property, less de- 
preciation, was approximately $34,500; 
that a reasonable estimate of the present 
annual operating revenue was $9,719, and 
that the present operating expenses, in- 
cluding depreciation, was $10,764, thus re- 
sulting in a deficit under the present 
schedule of rates of $1,045; that the ap- 
plication of the proposed rates would in- 
crease the net annual revenue by $1,264, 
which would result in a net annual income 
of $219. 

The commission ordered the Farmers’ 
company to set aside monthly, as a re- 
serve to provide against depreciation, $234 
plus 6 per cent of the cost of all annual 
additions that may be made to the plant 
on and after December 31, 1923. 


. Toll Service Insignificant; Free 


Service Ordered Restored. 


The petition of the Peoples Telephone 
Co., of Bryant, for permission to discon- 
tinue free service between Bryant and 
Pennville was recently denied by Indiana 
Public Service Commission. 

The commission found that the Peop!es 
company operated an exchange at Bryant, 
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American Appraisal 
Service is the only 
Appraisal Service, we 
believe, that lays the 
foundations for serv- 
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Testimony as to fair value 


) Before the bar the most precise determinations of fair 
value stand for little unless they are supported by 
analyzed provable data and are ably presented by a 
trained, expert witness. 


Every American Appraisal prepared for legal evidence 
is so made and directed as to assure its capable pres- 
entation before Court or Commission. 


The methods employed and the nature of the detailed in- 
vestigations supporting the findings of An American 
Appraisal are described in “Public Utility Valuation,” 
a recent 36-page booklet. Write for W-7. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY: MILWAUKEE 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington. 
The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto. 






INVESTIGATIONS VALUATIONS, REPORTS — INDUSTRIALS, PUBLIC UTILITIES, NATURAL RESOURCES 


An American Appraisal 
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and that the Pennville Telephone Co. op- 
erated an exchange at Pennville, the two 
places being approximately 10 miles apart. 
Each company had lines extending from 
their exchanges for the purpose of fur- 
nishing rural subscribers with service, 
some of which lines practically met along 
the highway about half way between the 
places named. For approximately a year 
an agreement had existed between the two 
companies to use one of the lines for free 
service between the two points, and that 
connection had been made and free service 
rendered. On April 29, the Peoples com- 
pany had discontinued free service over 
this line without permission from the 
commission or authority of law. 

The commission further found that the 
ownership of the line in question was not 
joint, but was equally divided between 
the two companies; that the Pennville 
company wished to continue the furnish- 
ing of free service for the reason that 
there was little or no expense in opera- 
tion, and that no investment had been 
made in the line in order to furnish toll 
service; that since the refusal of the 
Peoples company to furnish service over 
the line in question, it was necessary to 
route calls through Portland, on which a 
toll charge for 10 cents for station-to- 
station calls and 20 cents for person-to- 
person calls were made; that Bryant was 
the normal freight exchange point for 
Pennville which did not have a railroad 
station; that during the month of May 
the number of calls from each exchange 
had been 26 and the revenue derived there- 
from insignificant. 

After considering all the evidence, the 
commission ordered the Peoples Telephone 
Co. to restore free service over the line in 
question. 


Commission Orders Investigation 
of Indiana Bell Company. 

An investigation of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co., with a view to establish- 
ing new and permanent rates, has been 
ordered by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. The text of the commission’s 
ruling, which was handed down July 12, 
follows: 

“It is hereby ordered by the Public 
Service Commission of Indiana, that an 
investigation be, and it is hereby initiated 
against the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
concerning its revenues, operating ex- 
penses, rates, services, facilities, regula- 
tions, acts, practices, measurements, and 
the value of all of its used and useful 
property at each and all of its exchange 
areas in the state of Indiana. 

It is further ordered that the said In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co. is hereby ordered 
to prepare and furnish to said commission, 
within a time or times to be hereafter 
fixed by it, such inventories, reports, state- 
ments, and information as the commission 
may require either directly or through 
any of its departments, examiners, audi- 
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representatives. 

It is further ordered by the commission 
that a public hearing be held with respect 
thereto at the rooms of the commission 
in the state house in the city of Indian- 
apolis upon a date to be hereafetr fixed 
by the commission.” 


investigators, agents or 


Brief Filed by Attorney General in 
Michigan Bell Rate Case. 

That the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
made 9.5 per cent on the valuation of 
$39,500,000, as fixed by the public utilities 
commission, was the contention made in 
the brief just filed with the Michigan 
Supreme Court by the attorney general’s 
department in the long drawn out con- 
troversy over rates ordered into effect by 
the commission in 1922. 

In addition, the brief says, the revenue 
was sufficient to pay for $17,000,000 
worth of extensions and purchases in 1922 
and 1923. 


Questions Power of Commission 
in Management Questions. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Co. has gone into a legal grapple with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission over 
the question of whether the latter has any 
power to interfere in the internal manage- 
ment of public service corporations. The 
question is one that the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. has raised in several hear- 
ings, and in which other companies have 
professed an interest, but none of them 
have ever gone to the legal mat with the 
commission. 

Back in 1908 the commission issued a 
general order to the effect that after that 
time any. railroad company desiring to 
change any of its existing passenger train 
schedules, or to abandon any trains, must 
first make application and then secure ap- 
proval before ordering them into effect. 

This has been obeyed by all the roads 
until recently when the Northwestern 
merely wrote a note to the commission 
stating it was going to cancel three trains 
and change the times of others. It told 
the commission that the change would be- 
come effective two days later, and that a 
careful survey of the situation and the 
fact that these changes would save $13,000 
a month, justified the changes and econo- 
mies. 

Chairman Browne of the commission 
called up the railroad attorneys and told 
them the commission would not overlook 
this ignoring of its rights and powers in 
the matter, and the railroad managers re- 
plied that it was impossible to recall the 
orders that had gone out to the operating 
department. Whereupon the commission 
went into the state supreme court and se- 
cured a peremptory writ of mandamus 
compelling the railroad to operate the 
trains as at present. That stopped the 
change. 

The railroad company promptly weit 
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into court and asked to have the man- 
damus vacated. Its attorneys said that 
the commission never had any legal right 
to issue the original order, and raised the 
point that this was an interference with 
the management of the railroads that never 
was contemplated in any grant of power. 
They argued that it was useless to devote 
years to training men to operate trains 
economically and efficiently if their judg- 
ment was subject to being overridden at 
any time by three men chosen from the 
body of the people who were untrained in 
the mattér. 

The commission answered that the con- 
stitution and the statutes gave it super- 
vision and control of rates and service, and 
without control over service it could have 
no effective control over rates. The rail- 
road replied that it alone had the right to 
initiate changes in service, and that the 
only jurisdiction that the commission had 
was when a complaint was made and a 
hearing held. 

The supreme court did not go into the 
details of the matter, but held that the 
commission had jurisdiction to make the 
original order of 1908. It refused to vacate 
the mandamus, but modified it so that 
whenever the railroad applied to the com- 
mission, the latter could approve any 
changes that it desired. 

The railroad attorneys have filed notice 
of an appeal to the federal supreme court, 
and propose to test out there the question 
of whether a commission can thus inter- 
fere with the management of the carrier. 
They say that in several recent decisions 
the United States Supreme Court has held 
that a regulatory commission cannot in- 
terfere with management. 


Agreement Reached in New York 
Toll Connection Case. 

An agreement having been made _ be- 
tween the Ouleout Valley Telephone Co. 
of Franklin, Delaware county, N. Y., and 
the Otsego & Delaware Telephone Co. 
over the question of toll service furnished 
by the Otsego company to the Ouleout 
company, the public service commission 
on July 10 amended its order of February 
20 in this proceeding. 

In the order of February 20 the com- 
mission directed the two telephone com- 
panies to resume toll connections, and di- 
rected the Ouleout Valley company to fur- 
nish a bond of $1,000 or other satisfactory 
security to guarantee payment of its ac- 
counts for toll service to the Otsego com- 
pany. In its amended order the commis- 
sion gives its approval to another plan by 
which the Otsego company will be guar- 
anteed payment of its charges. 

Negotiations will probably be instituted 
at once looking toward a discontinuance 
of the penalty action brought in supreme 
court by the public service commission 
against the Ouleout company for failure 
to comply with the commission’s order of 
February 20. A motion made by counsel 
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—and everybody there 
heard every word! 


wet a miracle, but simply the everyday 
performance of the Western Electric 
Public Address System. This remarkable 
equipment amplifies and distributes sound so 
that an audience of a few hundred in a hall 
to a crowd numbering in the hundreds of 
thousands can hear with perfect ease. 


The Public Address System is adevelopment 
of the telephone art. The microphone which 
catches the speaker’s voice, the horns which 
you see above his head, and the amplifying and 
controlequipmentwhichareconcealed—these 
are all products of the same skilled design and 
careful workmanship which made your tele- 
phone. And like the telephone, this appa- 
ratus is complex in construction but extremely 
simple to use. 

You may be interested in further informa- 
tion on the Public Address System, its great 
usefulness in school auditorium, in church, in 
hotel, in theatre. If so, write for a booklet 

to the Western Electric Company, 
195 Broadway, New York City. 





Above—At the St.Louis Munici- 
pal Theatre the Public Address 
System made it easy for the 
audience of 11,000 to hear. 


Right—The Hotel Astor, New 
York, one of many hotels which 
give Public Address service to 
their banquet patrons. 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


_ 
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for the Ouleout Valley company to dis- 
miss the complaint in the action brought 
by the public service commission was 
heard at Delhi, June 16. Justice James P. 
Hill reserved decision. 

Under the terms of the agreement 
reached between the two companies, the 
Ouleout Valley Telephone Co., through E. 
A. Mackey, president, has agreed to pay 
immediately to the Otsego & Delaware 
company the amount of a past judgment, 
which with costs is between $700 and 
$800. The company also agrees to deposit 
with Leroy Evans, of Franklin, $100 in 
cash to be held by him as security for 
the payment of toll service rendered by 
the Otsego & Delaware to the Ouleout 
company. The Ouleout company will turn 
over to Mr. Evans daily the amount col- 
lected by it for toll service furnished over 
the lines of the Otsego & Delaware, such 
amounts to be held in trust by Mr. Evans. 
At the close of each month the amount 
due to the Otsego & Delaware company 
is to be paid by Mr. Evans to that com- 
pany and the balance turned over to the 
Quleout company. 

The agreement further shows, that Mr. 
Mackey, on behalf of the Ouleout com- 
pany, waives any question as to the juris- 
diction of the public service commission 
to require the connection of the lines, the 
furnishing of toll service and the giving 
of security for the payment thereof. In 
the motion to dismiss the commission’s 
complaint the Ouleout company contended 
that the commission was without juris- 
diction since the company was a small 
local enterprise with a capital stock of 
only $3,000. The commission contended 
that it had jurisdiction where property to 
the value of $10,000 was in use in the 
public service. An appraisal of the prop- 
erty made by the commission in 1916 was 
submitted, showing that the value of the 
company’s property was in 
$10,000. 


excess of 


Increase in Rates Denied by New 
York Commission. 
The petition of the New York Tele- 


phone Co. for a temporary increase in 
rates, which was filed last January, was 
denied July 17 by a majority of the New 
York Public Service Commission. Those 
opposing the increase were Commission- 
ers W. R. Pooley, Charles Van Voorhis 
and George R. Van Namee. Chairman 
William A. Prendergast and Commis- 
C. C. Semple filed 
opinions. 

After waiting several months for ac- 
tion by the commission, the company on 
May 2 obtained from Federal Judge 
Knox permission to increase the rates in 
New York City 10 per cent. This con- 
cession came after long arguments, in one 
of which John W. Davis, for the com- 
pany, asserted that its earnings for the 
current year would fall $7,500,000 short 


of the 7 per cent the commission said the 


sioner dissenting 
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THE INDEX FOR VOLUME 86 OF 
“TELEPHONY.” 

The index for Volume 86 of “Te- 
lephony,” which was completed with the 
issue of June 28, is now ready for dis- 
tribution among those who keep com- 
plete files. 

In this index are listed all of the im- 
portant articles which have appeared in 
the weekly issues of “Telephony” from 
January 5 to June 28. It will be sup- 
plied free of charge to those making 
application. 








company should be permitted to earn. 

On May 17 a statutory court heard ar- 
guments on the question of sustaining the 
action of Judge Knox. A decision has 
not yet been rendered. Meanwhile the 
commission continued its hearings. Now 
that it has denied a temporary increase, 
the commission will begin hearings on the 
question of granting a permanent increase. 

The company wants to increase rates 
at least 14 per cent in New York City. 

It is expected that, after the statutory 
court hands down an opinion, a_ special 
master will be appointed by the court to 
take testimony, so that there will be at 
the same time two official inquiries into 
the company’s financial affairs. In the 
meantime the 10 per cent increase will run, 
but the full amount of this increase, if 
the company loses its case, will have to 
be returned to its subscribers. 

In their opinion, the majority of the 
commission say no emergency exists that 
warrants an immediate temporary increase 
in the rates that became effective on March 
1, 1923; that the company concedes the 
present rates yield 7 per cent outside of 
New York City, and that the company 
also concedes an immediate temporary in- 


crease is not needed to render adequate. 


service or preserve the property, which 
the majority hold are the only grounds 
on which a temporary advance could be 
allowed. 

Commenting on the estimate of the 
company for a large increase in operating 
expenses during the current year, the 
opinion states that the only possible ex- 
planation is the cost of installing and 
maintaining machine switching exchanges 
and other construction to meet the ac- 
celerated growth of the business. 

It is suggested that further investigation 
may show that the cost of the machine 
switching exchanges, and their installa- 
tion and maintenance, may properly be 
charged to capital account, or, placed in 
suspense and charge off during a period 
of years. Then the decision says: 

“We are of the opinion that this case 
should proceed to a speedy determination 
and that an adjustment of rates, if such 
be found necessary, should await a full 
investigation of the company’s affairs, and 
for that reason this application or tem- 
porary relief should be denied.” 
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Ohio Bell Against Producing Costs 
of 414 Per Cent Service. 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. on July 
11 filed a brief with the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission against a showing of the 
cost of the service rendered by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. under 
the 4% per cent contract as asked for by 
Ohio cities. 

The Ohio Bell argues that the commis- 
sion is concerned solely with the question 
whether the payment made by the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. for service is war- 
ranted by the benefit of the service to that 
company; that the cities’ contention has 
been rejected and that of the company 
sustained by the Supreme Court of Ohio 
and of the United States; and that the 
question is one of law only, and the law 
on the subject has been settled. 

The company bases this argument pri- 
marily on the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in rejecting the 
service-at-cost contention of the cities in 
the Houston case where the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. owned 99 per 
cent of the stock of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., whereas the stock of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. is held by more 
than 4,000 individual ‘holders aside from 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Rates of Cincinnati Bell Approved 


by Ohio Commission. 

After almost four year’s litigation, the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission on July 
17 handed down another decision approv- 
ing the advanced telephone rates now be- 
ing collected by the Cincinnati & Subur- 
ban Telephone Co., in Cincinnati and 
Vicinity, with one minor exception. The 
exception is that the company must cease 
collecting toll charges from subscribers in 
Cincinnati proper to the suburban towns 
and refund by next January 1 all the 10- 
cent tolls so collected. 

During the four years the case has been 
in litigation, it twice has been before the 
state supreme court. The telephone com- 
pany in 1920 filed a new rate schedule in- 
creasing rates and providing for a zoning 
system in Hamilton county with a 10-cent 
toll charge between Cincinnati and cer- 
tain outlying exchanges. 

While the schedule is a complicated 
affair, it in general provided for an in- 
crease from $8.33 to $12.50. Individual 
flat rate residence was not disturbed at 
$4.50 per month, but two-party lines were 
increased from $3 to $3.25. This schedule 
was approved by the commission. 

Cincinnati then appealed to the supreme 
court whose decision was construed by the 
commission to mean that the company had 
not proved its case, and, therefore, the in- 
creased rates were not valid, The com- 
mission then rejected the entire schedule. 
The company then appealed to the supreme 
court which again rversed the commis- 
sion, holding that, in its former decision. 
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Let us send you these five 
practical telephony books 
for ten days free 


These five books tell you everything you want to 
know about telephone practice. They explain clear- 
ly and completely just what is done, why it is done, 
and how. 

With the books any man in the business can 
know Telephony as experts know it. He can have 
an expert’s grasp of everything concerned with the 
construction, operation and installation, of tele- 
phones. And no matter what a man does in the 
telephone business such a knowledge of the practi- 
cal work has a great value to him. 


Each of the five books covers a different side of 
Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit telephone work. Each step is made absolutely clear. 
Every bit of the work is there for the man in the 


field who wants to prepare for a bigger and better 
Guaranteed to possess all the job—and for the executive who wants a practical 


characteristics for satisfactory and reference set that can be depended upon. 
permanent service. 
Make 


Your Summer 
Pay 



















We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, Home STUDY Sp ae ee 


mitres and bends. COURSE during the summer _ spent 

IN with these books will pay 
BARA Ce) be you in dollars and cents 
EXAMINE THE SET AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE AND 
SEE THAT FOR YOUR- 
SELF. 


Send today for complete 
particulars and prices. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Ge) sreazu INDIANA 














“INDIANA”? 


TELEPHONE AND 


Every one of the 1436 pages in this set is practi- 
cal. Every one of the 317 illustrations brings out 
: E B special points about apparatus, operations, and so 

on. The index is arranged so that any subject can 

PROVEN BEST BY TEST be found in a moment. And the price is so small 


that fifty cents a week will pay for the books in a 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost eet den 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and The time is right. The books are right. The price 
| 





manufacture the highest grade wire krown to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 


Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. eR FE FX A be } ¥ AT ; 0 ¥ C0 Uj PQ x 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. ! 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 

Gentlemen:—Please send me MITCHELL’S PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY (shipping charges prepaid), for I 
ten days’ free examination. If satisfactory I will send $2.00 in ! 
ten days and $2 per month until $12.00 has been paid If not 
wanted, I will write you for return shipping instructions. (Write | 
plainly and fill in all lines.) 


is right. And the coupon is right in front of you. 
Clip it—sign it—mail it—TODAY. 

















STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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it had meant only to knock out the zoning 
system. 

After the second supreme court de- 
cision, the telephone company voluntarily 
filed a new schedule eliminating the toll 
charges except to toll for subscribers in 
outlying territory who would take a 
cheaper optional service. The city again 
protested this new schedule and the com- 
mission went into an exhaustive hearing 
on the valuation of the property. 

The valuation as approved by the com- 
mission for rate-making purposes was 
$17,121,667. Reproduction value of the 
physical property was placed at $16,659,- 
206 and the present value at $15,287,203. 
To the present value the commission 
added a total of 12 per cent for intan- 
gibles, overheads and working capital, in- 
cluding materials and supplies, which 
brought the rate making value to $17,121,- 
667. On the basis of this valuation, the 
commission figured that the net annual 
return to the company would be 5.72 per 
cent. 

The decision orders the refund of tolls 
collected of all subscribers to May 1, 
1923, when optional service was provided, 
and from that period on, to universal sub- 
scribers who have been charged tolls to 
limited subscribers, providing, however, 
that such refunds to subscribers, in ex- 
changes outside of Cincinnati shall be only 
the excess above the Cincinnati rate for 
the same class of service. 

The commission found that aside from 
the toll charges the company had sus- 
tained the burden of proof imposed by 
law and shown increased rates to be 
reasonable. 

Analysis of the operating expenses for 
the period of Atigust 1, 1920, to January 
1, 1924, is divided into periods—August 1, 
December 31, 1920, 1921, and the year 
1922; January 1, 1923, to April 30, 1923— 
when the last figures given in actual testi- 
mony closed—and May 1, December 31, 
1923, for which period the commission has 
had recourse to independent inquiry. 

In making its analysis the commission 
adopts as a proper charge for deprecia- 
tion reserve account, 5 per cent annually 
of the present value of the depreciative 
property. It makes this decision, reject- 
ing pleas of the city as to the depreciation 
reserve, taking the stand that all property 
shall earn this charge no matter what its 
source. 

The net income for the period dating 
from August 1 to December 31, 1920, is 
$238,547. For the year 1921 the net in- 
come totals $746,898; 1922, $946,317; 
August 1 to April 30, 1923, $349,256, and 
for the period between May 1 and Decem- 


ber 31, 1923, $685,583. 





Oklahoma Commission Modifies 
Order Relating to Drug Firm. 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion has modified and amended Order No. 
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2063, which provides for measured serv- 
ice charges cf the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. on certain business telephones 
which were installed and maintained for 
the use of the general public. Under the 
ruling a minimum charge of $7.50 per 
month was made, giving the right to 440 
out calls. For all calls in excess of 440 
out calls in any one month the rate of 
1.4. cents for each call was provided. 

Roach & Veazey, a drug firm in Okla- 
homa City, made special objection to this 
ruling, declaring the rates to be exces- 
sive and discriminatory. The company 
tiled a complaint with the corporation 
commission, asking to have this provision 
of Order No. 2063 set aside. The South- 
western Bell filed a demurrer to the ap- 
plication of Roach & Veazey, alleging 
that the commission was without jurisdic- 
tion to hear the case, but this demurrer 
was overruled by the commission. 

The commission then proceeded with 
the hearing which finally resulted in an 
agreement between all parties concerned. 
Under this agreement a new ruling was 
added, in lieu of the one providing for 
measured service, which provides for 
extra public service a flat rate of three 
times the regular business flat rate, to be 
paid by the subscriber or proprietor, the 
rate to apply in cases only where tele- 
phones in business houses are accessible 
to, and used by the general public. The 
erder does not change the present regula- 
tions which give business men the choice 
cf other methods of paying for the 
service. 

The new ruling affects only a few busi- 
ness men of Oklahoma City who prefer to 
maintain free telephone service for their 
patrons. The general business rate for 
Oklahoma City is unaffected by the order. 


Asks Court to Restrain City from 
Lowering Telephone Rates. 
The Palestine Telephone Co., of Pales- 
tine, Texas, has appealed to the federal 
court at Tyler for a temporary injunction 
restraining the city of Palestine from 
enforcing an ordinance passed in May, 
1923, ordering the telephone company to 
revert to the rate schedule in effect before 

the war. 


Rates Not Sufficient to Yield Rea- 
sonable Return Held Confiscatory. 

Rates which are not sufficient to yield 
a reasonable return on the value of the 
property used at the time it is being used 
to render the service are unjust, unrea- 
sonable, and confiscatory, and their en- 
forcement deprives the public utility of its 
property, in violation of the fourteenth 
amendment. 

Until the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, through pending investigations, 
shows the amount reserved for deprecia- 
tion by telephone company to be excessive, 
prudence would dictate that the judgment 
of the company on that point should be 
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permitted to stand, the percentage allowed 
for depreciation by the company not being 
unusual.—Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. vs. City of Ft. Smith; U. S. District 
Court; W. D. Arkansas; 294 Federal 102. 


Agreement Virtually Reached in 
Pennsylvania Bell Rate Case. 

Settlement of the rate case of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania by cutting 
$560,000 off the $3,800,000 increase that 
went into effect May 1, was virtually 
effected on July 8 at Harrisburg. 

Modifications of 11 items in the Bell’s 
new tariff are suggested in the settlement 
proposals offered by counsel for the com- 
plainants and practically accepted by 
counsel for the respondent company at the 
hearing before the public service com- 
mission. 

Commissioners Benn and Stewart, sit- 
ting for the hearing, announced that the 
matter would be taken up with the full 
commission for final deliberation and dis- 
position after all the 37 complainants had 
been given a chance to voice their opinion. 

Under the adjustment schedule, $175,000 
would be cut off the increased rates in 
Pittsburgh, $185,000 in Philadelphia, and 
$210,000 in the remainder of the state, 
making a total of $560,000. 

This figure represents about 20 per cent 
of the exchange revenue increases, with 
$1,000,000 taken off for increase in toll 
charges and changed classifications. 

With $1,000,000 taken from the increase 
of $3,800,000, there remains $2,800,000 
which the company gets from increases 
in business and residence rates in Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and other cities in the 
state which have not been reclassified and 
from other sources. The $560,000 reduc- 
tion then is 20 per cent of this part of the 
increase. 


Increased Toll Rate Is Sought by 
Bell in West Virginia. 

A new schedule of toll rates for the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
West Virginia, representing a total in- 
crease in the state of $65,000 annually to 
subscribers was filed with the public ser- 
vice commission on June 30 to become 
effective August 1. The increase was sus- 
pended by the commission pending a hear- 
ing and investigation. 

No increases are made on station-to-sta- 
tion calls less than 30 miles apart or more 
than 104 miles apart, according to the new 
schedule. An increase of five cents per 
call will be made on those from 30 to 32 
miles, 36 to 40 miles and 42 to 48 miles 
apart. 

Increases in person-to-person call rates 
are from five to 10 cents in calls of less 
than 100 miles distance, and amount to 
15 cents in a few cases. 

W. T. Williamson, vice-president of the 
company said that a large majority of 
all person-to-person calls are in the five- 
cent increase class. He also said that pro- 
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Better 


than ever 





Prices 
Lower 
than ever 


BRACH VACUUM ARRESTERS 


During the past year we have brought out severai 
improved types for telephone protection and also 
brought prices within the reach of every company. 

Take our new Type 440, for instance. It embodies all 
the advantages of BRACH Arresters—full protection 
against lightning, crosses, grounded lines, gives clear 
transmission and balance of potential between pairs. 

Price complete with porcelain base, fuses and mount- 
ings—$1.75 each. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. 








Dig Easy and Fast 


VNANTENEATNT UT 
Isn’t one of your problems to keep from spending 


MU ed 











E your profits on slow, expensive digging? Other 
IF YOU WERE OFFERED = Telephone Companies have solved it by using IWAN 
= AUGERS. Their large capacity and cutting sur- 
= face enables them to dig holes faster than the poles 
C : can be set. 
They dig just as easy at an angle, and unlike 
YOU WOULD NOT BUY IT = other augers, our attachment enables them to dig 
; deeper than four feet. We make a size for your 
: every need. Send for our booklet and let us show 
Yet you are paying a great you why the Auger method of digging holes is far 
deal more for it and adding better, quicker and more profitable than digging by 
additional expense in the way agate ond epecn. 
: of labor and _ replacement IWAN BROS. 
: charges when you buy galvan- : South Bend, Ind., U. S. A. 


ized telephone wires, messen- 
ger and guy wires, cable rings, 
ground rods, etc., which do = 
rust. : 


“COPPERWELD” We 


(MADE BY THE MOLTEN WELDING PROCESS) 


DOES NOT RUST 


E Engineering Data and Wire Tables on Request 
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COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
(FORMERLY NAMED COPPER CLAD STEEL COMPANY) 


30 Church St., New York 403 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 
129 S. Jefferson St., Chicago Braddock P. O., Rankin, Pa 
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posed increased rates for person-to-person 
and appointment calls affect a small num- 
ber of subscribers, due to the fact that 
‘less than 30 per cent of toll messages 
within the state are made on a person-to- 
person basis. 

Certain discriminations in toll rates now 
extant in the schedule from a variety of 
causes have been corrected in the proposed 
new schedule and will be cleared up in its 
acceptance, Mr. Williamson declared. 


Rate Increase Contingent Upon 
Relieving of Overloaded Lines. 
The McKinley Telephone Co., furnish- 

ing service in the rural territory adjacent 

to Cumberland, was given permission by 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on 

June 20, to increase its net monthly rate 

from $1.25 to $1.50 per month with the un- 

derstanding that within a year the com- 
pany must relieve its overloaded lines. 

The opinion of the commission in this 
proceeding reads in part as follows: 

“On December 9, 1920, the commission 
authorized the McKinley Telephone Co. to 
make effective the same schedule which it 
now seeks to have authorized. After re- 
ceiving the authorization of the commis- 
sion, however, the company failed to make 
the rate effective and because of the lapse 
of time since that order it now makes ap- 
plication to the commission for another 
order authorizing it to place that rate in 
effect. 

The testimony is to the effect that the 
McKinley Telephone Co. has 411 subscrib- 
ers, all on rural lines, of which lines 19 
are metallic and 10 are grounded. Some 
120 or 130 of these subscribers are stock- 
holders of the company. 

The report of the company for the year 
1923 shows that a number of the lines 
were heavily overloaded at the end of that 
year. We would hesitate to authorize the 
increase asked for until overloaded lines 
are relieved if it were not for the fact 
that the rate proposed is very moderate 
and the revenue apparently necessary for 
the completion of the necessary work of 
improving service conditions. It must be 
distinctly understood that the company 
must relieve its overloaded lines within 
one year from the date of this order. . . 

Revenues in 1923 were $6,206.69 and ex- 
penses, including taxes and provision for 
depreciation, were $6,146.30. There were 
some non-operating revenues which re- 
sulted in a gross income of $396.39. In- 
terest on obligations of the company 
amounted to $1,193.55, so that there was a 
deficit from the year’s operations of 

797.16. Operating expenses as reported 
are conservative. In fact, we question 
whether the system can permanently be 
maintained in proper shape without ex- 
penses becoming greater than they were 

in 1923. 

The proposed increase would improve 
the revenue of the company, assuming that 
no subscribers discontinue service, by 
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$1,233 per year which, although it would 
not produce a fair return upon the prop- 
erty value, would enable the company to 
meet. its interest requirements and some- 
thing of an increase in operating expenses. 
The property value is reported as $28,600, 
which is probably not far wrong.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 


June 21: The commission approved the 
acquisition by the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. of control of the Lafayette County 
Telephone Co., of Gratiot, Wis., by pur- 
chase of a majority of the stock in the 
company, namely, 795 out of a total of 
1,131 shares. No. 4058. 

June 21: The commission approved the 
acquisition by the Southern New England 
Telephone Co. of the properties of the 
East Haven Telephone & Electric Co. 
No. 4054. 

July 18: Application filed by the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania for au- 
thority to acquire certain properties of the 
Lehigh Telephone Co. of the same state. 

Under the sales agreement between the 
companies the Bell will sell to the Lehigh 
for $4,227,100 its properties in the coun- 
ties of Carbon, Northampton and Lehigh. 
The Lehigh company will sell to the Bell 
system for $1,830,900 its properties out- 
side of the area which contains the prop- 
erties purchased from the Bell system, in- 
cluding properties in Wayne, Pike, Lu- 
zerne, Wyoming, Bucks and Montgomery 
counties. 

The agreement provides for the delivery 
to the Pennsylvania Bell company of 
$2,396,000 of the common stock of the 
Lehigh company and also gives the Beil 
company the right to purchase all of the 
common stock. 

July 22: The Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authorized to ac- 
quire the properties of the Eastern Utah 
Telephone Co., Price, Utah. 

CALIFORNIA. 

July 17: The Valley Telephone Co. 
(Lassen Telephone Co.), F. B. and L. D 
Hoffman, owners, has been authorized 
to resume operations again following the 
suspension of service for four months. 
The telephone service was discontinued 
following the action of the commission in 
authorizing increased rates for the utility, 
which patrons refused to pay. The sub- 
scribers have now petitioned the company 
that they will gladly pay the increased 
rates if it will reéstablish telephone 
service. 

CoLorapo. 

June 30: The commission authorized 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to increase its rates at Aguilar, 
civic improvements having necessitated an 
increase in the company’s investment by 
some $11,000. No. 358. 

ILLINOIS. 

June 17: Order approving intercorpo- 
rate agreement, dated April 24, 1924, be- 
tween the Mendon Telephone Co. and the 
Telephone Exchange of Loraine, provid- 
ing for the connection of the toll lines 
of the Mendon Telephone Co. to the lines 
of the Loraine exchange at Charles F. 
Clair’s corner, between Loraine and Men- 
don. TA-63. 

June 17: Order approving supplemental 
agreement, dated August 7, 1923, between 
the Central Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. which 
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excludes from use two copper metallic 
circuits and one phantom circuit between 
Paxton and Loda, making the delivery 
point for business handled over Bell lines 
at Paxton instead of at Loda. No. 10353 
[st Sup. 

June 17: Order permanently cancelling 
and striking from the files rate schedule 
Ill. C. C. 2 of the National Telephone & 
Electric Co.: also dismissing applica- 
tion of company for permission to ad- 
vance telephone rates. No. 13506. 

June 17: Order suspending until Octo- 
ber 29, 1924, proposed rates for telephone 
service in Greenview, stated in Rate Sched- 
ule Til. C. C. 2, first revised sheet 1 of 
the Menard Telephone Co. No. 14207. 

June 17: Order suspending until Octo- 
ber 29, 1924, proposed rates for telephone 
service in Elliott and vicinity, stated in 
Rate Schedule Ill. C. C. 2 of the Dix 
Telephone Co. No. 14208. 

June 17: Order authorizing the Wash- 
ington Home Telephone Co. to issue and 
sell $5,000 aggregate principal amount of 
its first mortgage gold bonds, dated Janu- 
ary 1, 1924, maturing serially until Janu- 
ary 1, 1934; bearing interest at rate of 
6% per cent semi-annually, bonds to be 
issued so as to net company not less than 
92% per cent of their face value, under 
conditions set forth in order. No. 14145. 

June 24: Order dismissing complaint of 
Norman L. Howard, manager, Tyas Ga- 
rage, for alleged discrimination in the 
application of charge for extension bells 
in Greenfield, Greene county, and directing 
the Illinois Telephone Co. to discontinue 
application of service connection charge 
in cases where telephones have been dis- 
connected for non-payment of bills and 
later reconnected, and that company re- 
fund to Norman L. Howard the amount 
of $3.50 as collected; also directing com- 
pany to furnish telephone service to Fd- 
ward H. Trabue upon application. No. 


13966. 
INDIANA. 

June 13: The commission denied the 
petition of the Peoples Telephone Co., of 
Bryant, to discontinue free service between 
Pennville and Bryant. No. 7588. 

July 10: The commission authorized the 
Northwestern Indiana Telephone Co. to 
place in effect August 1 a new and in- 
creased schedule of rates at Valparaiso, 
Kouts, Chesterton, Hobart and Wheeler, 
the increased rates to remain in force two 
years unless otherwise ordered by the 
commission. 

July 12: The commission ordered a 
complete investigation into the operation 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 


KANSAS. 

June 25: The commission authorized 
the Farmers Telephone Co., of Rozel, to 
place in effect the following schedule of 
increased rates: Company-owned tele- 
line business, $2.25; 
residence, $1.50. Subscriber-owned tele- 
phones—individual line business, $1.65; 
residence, $1.15; rural, 75 cents per month. 
No. 6302. 

June 25: The commission authorized 
the Sun City Telephone Co. to increase 
its business rate to $2 per month and its 
residence rate to $1.50. No. 6270. 

MINNESOTA. 

August 1: Hearing at Holland in re 
application of the Holland Telephone Co: 
for authority to close and cease the opera- 
tion of its exchange in the village of Hol- 
land. The company, which serves 48 town 
and 64 rural subscribers, represents in its 
petition that with the most economical op- 
eration it suffers a loss of several hundred 
dollars per year. M-1373. 
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ESTING on the shelf or in any 
open circuit, a Columbia Gray 
Label Battery knows enough to take 
things easy. But when called upon 
for action, this battery leaps eagerly 
into the work it does best—guarding 
telephone satisfaction. 








Columbias recover strength when 
the receiver is on the hook—they 
simply rest and wait for orders. It is 
this ability to save themselves for 
useful effort that makes Columbia 
Gray Labels cost less per month of 
service. Fahnestock Spring Clip 
EW, YORK Binding Posts at no extra charge. 
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NEBRASKA. 

July 16: Complaint filed by George P. 
Norden, of Bruning, against the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., alleging re- 
fusal to extend service as requested. 

July 17: Application of the Arapahoe 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
toll charges on messages to Beaver City, 
Holbrook and Edison from 14 cents to 15 
cents, found to be reasonable and author- 
ity granted. The 14-cent charge had been 
made during the period of war taxes so 
as to relieve patrons from paying the 
five-cent tax. 

July 17: Application of the Farmers’ 
Telephone Co., of Newcastle, for permis- 
sion to increase rates above temporary 
schedule, denied, and temporary schedule 
made permanent, with instructions to set 
aside 9 per cent of depreciable property 
valuation for reserve. 

July 18: Application filed by the. Farm- 
ers’ Home Telephone Co., of Shelton, for 
permission to readjust tolls between Shel- 
. ton and Gibbon exchanges and Sodtown 


and reverse. 
New York. 

July 17: Petition of New York Tele- 
phone Co. for temporary increase in rates, 
denied. Dissenting opinion filed by Chair- 
man Prendergast and Commissioner Sem- 
ple. Majority favors full inquiry instead 
of temporary grant. 

July 24: Hearing at Albany on petition 
of Cummings Telephone Corp. for per- 
mission to begin construction of its tele- 
phone lines and a certificate that public 
convenience and necessity require such 
construction and operation; and for au- 
thority to issue $12,500 common capital 
stock and $12,000 6 per cent cumulative 
preferred capital stock. 

OunI0. 

July 2: Ohio Bell Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to issue its demand notes in the 
principal sum of $4,500,000 bearing inter- 
est at 6 per cent, to reimburse its treasury 
for uncapitalized capital expenditures made 
previously to and including December 31, 
1922. No. 2131. 

July 7: The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
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filed a motion to strike from the recently 
filed complaint of the village of Hubbard 
such parts thereof as allege the company’s 
present rates to be in conflict with the 
provisions of alleged contracts by and 
between the Ohio State Telephone Co. and 
the village. 

July 11: The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
filed a brief against the motion of the 
cities for a production by it and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
a showing of the cost of the service ren- 
dered under the 4% per cent contract. 

July 15: The Farmers Telephone Co., 
of Bloomville, given authority to sell to 
the Lykens Telephone Co. a 10-mile toll 
circuit along the Marion road, in Lykens 
township, Crawford county, for $90,000. 

July 17: The Troy Telephone Co., stat- 
ing that it has accumulated a reserve for 
investment, applied to the commission for 
authority to purchase, for $5,400, $6,000 
par value of the 6 per cent preferred stock 
of the Tipp Telephone Co., being a part 
of $8,000 such stock which the commission 
on June 5 authorized the Tripp company 
to sell. 

July 17: Order issued approving the 
advanced telephone rates now being col- 
lected by the Cincinnati & Suburban Tele- 
phone Co. in Cincinnati and vicinity, with 
one minor exception. This is that the com- 
pany must cease collecting toll charges 
from subscribers in Cincinnati proper to 
the suburban towns and refund by Jan- 
uary 1 all the 10-cent tolls so collected 
since May 1, 1923. 

OKLAHOMA. 

July 7: Application filed by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to increase rates in Ponca City. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

July 11: New rate schedule filed by the 
Petroleum Telephone Co., of Oil City, 
effective August 1. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 18: In the case of W. K. Porter et 
al. vs. Fond du Lac Rural Telephone Co., 
Van Dyne Telephone Co. and Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. (interpleaded) the commis- 
sion ordered that the terms upon which 
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the exchange service required by its order 
of February 25 in this proceeding shall be 
rendered are: 

1. That the Fond du Lac company shall 
not be required to pay the Wisconsin com- 
pany any amount in excess of present 
switching charges; 2, the Van Dyne com- 
pany shall pay the Wisconsin company 
$1.25 for each of its subscribers; 3, the 
Fond du Lac company shall pay the Van 
Dyne company $1 for each of its subscrib- 
ers on lines formerly connected to the 
North Fond du Lac exchange of the Wis- 
consin company. U-2852. 

July 18: The commission authorized the 
New .Cashton Telephone Co. and the West- 
by Telephone Co. to amend their present 
switching charges to the Newry Farmers 
Telephone Co. and to institute a joint 
rate of $12 per year per subscriber to be 
divided between the companies as follows: 
Westby company, $195 per year; New 
Cashton company, $165 per year. In the 
event the number of subscribers of the 
Newry company varies, the division of 
revenues shall be made in the ratio of the 
amounts given. U-3043 and U-3053. 

July 18: The commission authorized 
the Newry Farmers Telephone Co. to in- 
stitute a charge of $24 gross ($21 net) per 
year for telephone service. Should stock- 
holders decide to waive their rights to a 
return on their investments, the company 
is authorized to make a rate of $21 gross 
($18 net) per year. Up to this time the 
company’s charges have been on an assess- 
ment basis. U-3013. 

July 30: Hearing at Madison in re ap- 
plication of the Door County Telephone 
Co., of Sturgeon Bay, to increase rates at 
Baileys Harbor. U-3079. 

August 6: Hearing at Madison in re 
application of the Wind Lake Telephone 
Co., of Waterford, to increase rates. 

August 11: Hearing at La Crosse in re 
application of the Bangor Telephone Co. 
to discontinue connection between Holmen 
and Galesville. U-3076. 

August 12: Hearing at Maiden Rock in 
re investigation of switching charges of 
the Lake Pepin Telephone Co. U-3062. 
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Connector for Making Wire Joint 
Without Solder or Tape. 

The Ideal wire connector, shown in the 

accompanying illustration, makes it pos- 

sible to make a wire joint without solder 


or tape. All that is necessary to make a 
wire joint with the use of this connector 


is to skin the wires, cleaning and 


wires,” says Mr. Hooley, electrical con- 
tractor for the Allerton Hotel, Chicago, a 
22-story building in which Ideal connec- 
tors are being used exclusively for making 
wire connections. 

The Ideal connector, which is manu- 
factured by the Ideal Commutator Dresser 





twisting them tight together. Then 
cut off the wire, leaving half an 
inch of uncovered wire, and screw 
on the Ideal connector like putting 
a nut ona bolt. The entire opera- 
tion takes about a minute. 











Not only is the joint made very 
quickly, but it is removed for in- 
spection in an instant. Time, heat or mois- 
ture, it is contended, have no effect on 
these connectors. They are approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories and recom- 
mended by the National Electrical Code. 

“The Ideal wire connector is the best 
and most economical device for joining 


The Ideal Wire Connector. 


Co., Sycamore, Ill., may be obtained in 
four sizes at the present time: Orange, for 
two No. 14 wires; gray, for three No. 14 
wires or one No. 14 and one No. 12; blue, 
for four No. 14 wires or two No. 12; 
brown, for three No. 12 wires or five 
No. 14. 


Palmyra (Mo.) Exchange Is Un- 


dergoing Rehabilitation. 

The Palmyra Telephone Exchange, 
Palmyra, Mo., of which F. T. Staton is 
manager, is making extensive improve- 
ments in its system. The company’s 600- 
line magneto switchboard is being rebuilt 
and a 24-volt storage battery installed. 
This will furnish current for lamp super- 
vision with which the switchboard is being 
equipped by the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. and operate the new ringing 
machine which is being installed. The 
storage battery will also supply current 
for the operators’ sets. 

The company is rebuilding and repairing 
its entire outside plant. It is expected 
that the work of rehabilitation will be 
completed by late fall. 

Some 520 city telephones are operated 
by the Palmyra exchange which also fur- 
nishes switching service for 411 farmer- 
owned telephones. 
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a” C. STACY, —_ hone companies find Stacy Load Binders big time 
Dear Sir:—1 wi ghate the question of using the d labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious 


,. ul . 
Lged Binder, an described Sa your clnqules, wes noe expensive accidents caused by loads slipping. You simply 


Meeting and everybody agreed that they were ass chain around load—hook the ends of the Stacy Binder in 
ee inks of chain—one pull of the handle and load is bound 
The Chatemen of tho Generel Aasitent Pearce securely and safely—one man can bind any load in a jiffy. 


tion Committee has been trying them out, and my 


He Tha het wold made snc Safer— Easier— Quicker 


would replace all boom poles. 


If you have not received any orders direct, you Stacy Load Binders are built strong and durable — last indefi- 
will probably receive same from the Western nitely—never break. Made in two sizes. Regular size and 
through them. ‘Yours very truly, Jumbo size. Regular size sells for $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. Jumbo size $3.75 
(Name on request) each, $7.50 per pair. 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. by leading hardware deal- 
ers and hardware jobbers 
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Manufacturer 
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Insurance at 
The Policy Cost 


of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 
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the policy period, depending upon ey sn nae 
the individual experience of the baoulily 
stokk. Teams Liability 

Giving a claims service that is Contractors’ Liability 
net equalled elsewhere. Elevator 

It is an honest policy, carried Automobile 


out in an honest way and gives a 


square deal under all conditions. 
palin tan aa oe LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 
has built up the reputation of UNDERWRITERS, INC. 


Lynton T. Block & Co. until it is 
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Extremely Sensitive Relay for 
Alarm Circuits. 

The No. 546 type polarized relay manu- 
factured by the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. consists of two coils, a perm- 
anent magnet and an arma- 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


TELEPHONY, INcLUDING AUTOMATIC 
Switcuinc by Arthur Bessey Smith. 
Published by Frederick J. Drake & Co., 
Chicago. 450 pages, 6% ins. by 4% ins., 





ture, similar to those used 
in a standard polarized tele- 
phone ringer. 

The relay has a make- 
and-break contact. These 
contacts have _ platinum 
points mounted on adjust- 
ing screws. The armature 
is controlled by a biasing 
spring with micrometer 
screw adjustment. These 
fine adjustments permit 
very close setting, making 
it possible to operate the re- 
lay continuously on closed 
circuit work with dry bat- 
tery current. 











It can be so adjusted that 
the current flow which holds 
the contact open will not re-operate the 
relay in case the circuit is broken and 
again restored. This feature is especially 
desirable in alarm circuits as, after the cir- 
cuit is broken, a reconnection will not shut 
off the alarm. The re-operation of the re- 
lay requires knowledge of the circuit. 

A relay of this type has a wide variety 
of uses where low current consumption 
and extreme sensitiveness is required. 


Kellogg No. 546 Polarized Relay for Alarm Circuits. 


with 263 illustrations and diagrams, 
bound in leatherette. Price $2.50. 

Books which cover the development in 
the art of telephony during the past ten 
years are rare and for that reason this 
volume by Arthur Bessey Smith is a 
welcome addition to existing telephone 
literature. Written with the idea of pre- 
senting an introduction to telephony the 
text is developed so as to give an excellent 
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We own the timber, make 
the poles and sell them— 


DIRECT TO YOU 
Our new camps are located 
Belton, at the west entrance 


of Glacier National Park. 
Visitors always welcome. 
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conception of the present state of the art. 

More than one-third of the book is given 
over to the local battery equipment and 
operation. The greater part of the bal- 
ance of the volume is devoted to auto- 
matic switching and equipment. 

Not all the items of telephony are cov- 
ered because there is not room for them, 
but the reader will obtain an excellent 
idea of substation and exchange equip- 
ment as this list of chapter headings in- 
dicates : 

The magneto receiver, local battery, 
common battery, local battery telephone 
instrument, the private line, the telephone 
exchange, the magneto switchboard, the 
local batery subscriber line and telephone, 
common battery switchboards; common 
battery subscriber line and telephone, the 
multiple switchboard, the “feature” switch- 
board. 

Automatic switching of telephone lines, 
hundred line exchange, the automatic tele- 
phone instrument, the thousand line ex- 
change, ten-thousand line exchange, party 
lines in automatic exchanges, the multi- 
office exchange, large city systems, 
the private automatic exchange, power 
plants, testing and adjustment of auto- 
matic apparatus. 

Toll, the phantom circuit, loading of 
telephone lines, the private branch ex- 
change, and measured service. 

Being of pocket size, the book is con- 
venient for ready reference “on the job.” 
Beginners in telephone work and others 


eh 


A Valuable Book 
for a Small Price 


A practical and explicit work on many 
problems of the magneto exchange. 


THE INSPECTOR and 
THE TROUBLEMAN 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs 


embodies an extensive explanation in 
plain English of magneto exchanges, 
lime construction, telephone troubles, 
and the theory of electricity as applied 
to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 
trations to make clear the various 
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All Sizes Up To 70-Ft. 


poimts. The man in the small exchange 
will find this book especially valuable. 


With Paper Cover, 40c. 
With Cloth Cover, $1.00 


Celephony Publishing Corp. 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. * 
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more advanced will find much valuable 
information in this volume. 

TELEPHONE Circuit Dracrams by John 
M. Heath. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York. 279 pages 7 ins. 
by 4% ins. with 66 diagrams, 8 folding 
inserts, fabrikoid binding. Price $2.50. 

A handbook of telephone circuit dia- 
grams with explanations of their work- 
ing is something that many practical tele- 
phone men have long wished for. And 
this book of a size to be easily slipped 
into a pocket for consultation as occa- 
sion arises, apparently fills that want. 

The object of the book, the author 
states, is to bring together in a handy, 
convenient form, the sound principles of 
manual telephony, both local and com- 
mon battery, as known today. 

Beginning. with circuits used in the 
smallest local battery exchanges, the dia- 
grams are arranged progressively to take 
in the circuits found in the large common 
battery exchanges. 

In Part 1 of the book are found three 
sections devoted to local battery operation 
as follows: 

Local battery telephones, 10 plates; lo- 
cal battery switchboards, 9 plates; and 
local battery party lines, 9 plates. 

Part II which covers common battery 
circuits takes in: Common battery tele- 
phones, 9 plates; common battery switch- 
boards, 19 plates; and common battery 
party lines 14 plates. 

Wire chiefs, test men, switchboard men, 
frame men, troublemen, installers—in fact 
every one who has occasion to trace cir- 
cuits or wants to know telephone circuit 
principles will find this handy, convenient 
book of diagrams of great value and as- 
sistance. 


London-Bristol Cable Connects 
with West of England. 

The London-Bristol telephone cable was 
opened for service on June 2. This cable 
is 122 miles in length, contains 616 wires, 
and could provide 462 channels of com- 
munication. It is divided into three sec- 
tions by repeater stations, and the total 
weight of copper per mile is 514 tons. 

The cable forms the main channel for 
communication between London and the 
west of England, and it makes direct com- 
munication available for the first time be- 
tween London and Plymouth. 


Japan’s Poor Telephone Service 
Laid to Women’s Talks. 
_ Feminine garrulity is one reason for the 
thefficiency of the Tokyo telephone serv- 
ice, according to an apoligia issued re- 
cently by the municipal telephone bureau. 
The statement says that a large propor- 
tion of all calls are by women to women, 
and moreover when two women are talk- 
ig much of their conversation is idle. To 
Prove its point, the telephone bureau issued 
detailed Statistics, the manner of compil- 
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THE HARDER THE PULL 
the TIGHTER the GRIP 


There’s No Getting Away 
from the fact that 


NATIONAL 
CABLE RINGS 


have a powerful grip 


HEY are known as “the ring with 
the tension grip.” The harder 
the pull the tighter the grip. 


Try them under any conditions and 
note the simplicity with which they 
are used and the grim tensity with 


which they hold. 


The National Telephone Supply Co. | 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
N. SLATER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ontario 
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ing which it does not explain, to show : 
2 : A Valeattenc—Super vision—-P lant —Inductive Intert: 
| | how much time is wasted in various apart Adatinistrative Counsel for Utilities 
A b classes of telephone conversations. 
SO ute y When a woman is talking to a woman, JAY G. MITCHELL 
Dany é : TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
it is claimed, 26.4 per cent of the talk is Member A. 1. E. E. 


Pure idle and unnecessary ; when a woman calls 1042 W. M St. Springfield, Hi. 


a man, the waste is 13.8 per cent; when a 


bd bd man calls a woman, it is only 9.7 per 
Distilled cent; when two men talk, 10.6 per cent. 


W Telephone Company to Erect New § | Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
ater 


Exchange in Fairfield, Iowa. 
The Sactes County Telephone Co., of } Electrical and Mechanical 


Free of all organic or inorganic Fairfield, Iowa, of which F. H. McQuiston ENGINEERS , 
matter. Absolutely necessary to is manager, has purchased a lot with a | Memadmeck Building CHICAGO 
the life of your central storage frontage of 28 feet upon which it will 
batteries. commence the erection of a new exchange 
building as soon as plans can be perfected. 


Improved Rochlitz The company contemplates placing some TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


Automatic of its wires underground and _ installing “COFFEY SYSTEM” 
‘ new central office equipment. The Independent Standard 
Water Still nm Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg. | 
Nebraska Telephone People Are Indianapolis, Ind. 
Awarded Vail Medal. Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Four employes of Nebraska telephone 
companies have been awarded the Theo- 
dore N. Vail medal for heroic and praise- 
Write for Details and Prices worthy public services. HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 
Stating Capacity Desired. Miss Marjorie E. Twiss, chief operator, BEYER & MANLY 


Ww BER BROS and her assistant, Miss Lydia Pautsch, op- Attorneys and Counselors at Law 
E e erators for the Lincoln company at Louis- Species tp Felnohene tow and 


METAL WORKS ville, were at their board one day last 8154 Fourth oh” ee 


Grinnell, lowa 
120 N. Jefferson St CHICAGO fall when a cloudburst discharged flood 


waters down the valley in which the town 
is located. They stayed on the job, warn- 
ing people of the coming flood, and di- 
recting rescue operations. - When their 


ww. Cc. POLK switchboard room was inundated, they 
= e : 


climbed onto a counter and continued their 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER work there. After the flood had gone by, 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 


Appraisal and Supervision they stood ankle-deep in mud for several 
Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. hours, operating the board. 
Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. Frank Atwood and Ray Eason, two 
Northwestern Bell linemen at Alliance, 
—=- = ~ were recognized for services performed in 
keeping open long distance lines with the 
gs 14 snette zero. “ of the eustay MinScnU 

miles they covered was on ioot, stop- Coneuarie 

W. H. CRUMB ping now and then to repair breaks. They — 
Telephone Engineer were out for two days and nights, and be- Genserestien 
cause of the sparsely-settled country, had 
9 South Clinten St. Chicago to sleep in their clothes. The line is an 
important one and the necessity for keep- 
ing it open was great. 





























will make it at a fuel cost of % 
cent to 4 cents a gallon. Needs 
no attendant. Completely auto- 
matic. 































































































CEDAR POLES 


HELP WANTED NORTHERN and WESTERN 
RA Pele Line Hardw nd Censtraction 
> = . WANTED—Superintendent and wire 7 Vitrified Clay Conduit and Tile 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, chief who can take charge of outside ~_ - JOHNSON co. 














nancial Investigations, anization, maintenance and who is familiar with 217 N. Desplaines St 
and Operation of Telephone » "Companies feature boards. This position is open 


ates wre eG. Hill = in central Indiana. Address 6009, care 
197 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago of TELEPHONY. 

















GENERALINSULATE CO., Atlantic Ave., Brostiya, N.Y. 
IN SULATE”’ 
Hard Rubber Substitute 


CONSULTING Cedar Poles dng 4 


Receiver Cases, 


Northern White— Western Red Dials, Ete. 
Telephone Engineer Prompt Shipments e Assortments oti to Wndes 
GARRISON BABCOCK Butt Treatment If - 
900—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Itt. CRAWFORD CEDAR CO. WAP paging de® 


Telephone Wabash 5212 MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
































